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This guide tor teachers of Russian outlines course 
objectives and general educational goals, contents include 
information on.* (1) philosophy and long-range goals, (2) student 
recruitment, (3) program counseling, (4) English in the classroom, 
(5) gramniar, (6) articulation, (7} independent study, (8) grouping 
for student-centered work, (9) reading in the second-year class, (10) 
suggestions for out-of-class activities, (11) rapport building, (12) 
use of electronic classroonis, (13) evaluation of student performance, 
(14) some "do's" and "don'ts" in testing, (15) suggestions ori how to' 
use a film, (16) accountability and foreign language teaching, (17) 
progressive development of the four skillo, (18) flow chart of 
Russian courses, (19) suggested content for quarter courses, (20) 
materials, resources, and equipment for each Russian classroom and 
department, and (21) several course descriptions. An appendix 
contains a list of resources and materials. (RL) 
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ForGword 



When tha Russian curricul,um guide wag hcgun, thorc was .nly one fu!I = 
t .0 four^aa, Rusaian language sequence in the Atlanta Public Lheol^ torn 

Othello iTh" J^""^^^ only one full soouence, e^ 

oth« schools have initiated begimmig and intermediate cour.seK, and Rus.iu 

""^^ becoming a popuiar and permanent part of the cur- 

Since Russian has been designated nationalLy as a critical lancuairc 
stuL^^r^tld?;-'"'^' opportunities .ro no^ o^on^lr:^- 

includin; m? T T"' litorature and history, 

^cludwg major and minor concentrations for the bachelr,r>s degree, are now 

th "urri uf 'T"^'''' '''''''' universities. By addLs Russian L 
the curMculum, the Atlanta Public School system has continued its policy ef 
aSritf ''^^f if ^-^il^ble to Atlanta students as they become a^ail^ 

The basic text presently used In this system is the A-LM Russian scries 
second edition, levels l through IV (Harcourt, Brace and Jovanovich) Because 
the student text and accompanying materials f^r all levels areluJrently 
being revised the Russian curriculum is presently li^nited to level! (quar- 
c.rs I through IV;, most of whose materials have completed. The recorded 
materials— student practice records, classroom-laboratory tape ^et 
and testing set-were not available, but their texts are in the^eacher's 
edition of the student textbook. As the revisions for levels II. Ill and iv 
are completed, additions to this guide will follow. 

Althou^ the guide is based upon the second edition of A-LM, care has 
several other Russian textbooks currently in use. 

Finally, the emphasis upon the performance of specific behavioral ob- 
^a^Jii^^ the context of certain topics should provide the Russian 
teacher with adequate guidance for whatever Russian textbook he uses 
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"v^:; ;/ and Lcnr-nanr^ .Valfj 



rna-^^ zoaclunr in Ataanta arc n:v f-ll-'/-: 
'ir- cMi>ii^0.e the -rt.ucientr 

' c-jnf.rc^hond aurally nev^ arranr^?iir.Tv :VL:;:ll1a.- ;;:aV;--al v.^^^^^- 

:mcken at nonnal : c^nip.;-. and >nth' ncriuiil :n:.^na:.:ni aiKi rhMaar'^ 
to r^^orpnize faniiliar voaah^aary and riVM^a^ ->a] -r.,.un arui - 
apply tnpm to nev; i^dtuatlcn- unlm- pT'.:-rr.;.nc 1 a^ and in^onati.n 
■;n a nianripv accapiable -c^ a nai 17^- rr^^a^v:!' 

to n-ad fa]^ dJr-ct cnmpr^^hrnr^ : an v-^lvn^ --na^an' v^^q ^^w-^ t - a 
I'llinirual vocahularv 11^:1 



a 
10 



Mpre^s&j hi 5 Ideas in vrr:Mnr vait.hoa^ canHn^^-ar^ v.^ ^^I'^^nr*- -■ 
r.nrlj£iii ■ 

tr. apply ^pontanernirly ^h- lanruar*- akiU- hr ha- learnrd to 
now altuallans 

to imd-rat.and the natar- .-.^^ lanr^aar- and ^];a+^ 'h^rn are oortaln 
r^laticmshipK hezvrf^en \'ni:lit^h and 11:^ for^-lcn lanrnagc 

7. to apprenlate the rnrnrn oultarr ^ar 11?: cvm meritas ratlipr than 
from the Btandpojnt of An^^lo-^AjTieni can ciilture 

to n^^cognize the nnivaraaljty of himian experience 

to pain cnltural and aesthetic Jn^iphl:: for indnvldual gnovrth 

to evaluate our cnnntryt^ r^lali.cnr^h^ ps vrith Rnssian-^speaklnfr 
nations and to oonsi der onr mataal 1 nt pr-^d^pendonce . 



l^/lio fhonld Suudy a Foroirn lanruai-ro ^. 

1. The opportunity to study a foreign language Bhould be open to all 
students. Goals shoiild he broad enough to allow students of dlf- 
fpring ahllities and interesas to movG tov/ard their potential in 
this area. With such scope available, then all students can 
sincerely be encouraged to gain the profit and enjoyrnent from 
learning another language regardless of their vocational aspiim« 
tionsi moreover, unlike the college bound student, the terTninal 
student may never have the chance for such an experience afain. 
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i-'jrcA^n Un^ua.-e ir-aoi .'ru- U: AMant a (c-n: :ri-^:pd ) 



.my s.uclt^nt can be attT-aoi.fi.i -nrr-lru lHr.n:nr.: cn,-ric-i-,., 

when undor.io..d t.h., emluat i . n wi f..u^ .n indivdd^i^r' 

e.for toward rmmcnall,, a:iiu<: ,.,H-td,..r Mu^n >nn ;^.,n,r. nJmrl-^, i..=iaHnr 

3. Kvery student can achlove t^omo ci^vv.-e riUcc??r<B In fo-P^m 

S"1r-l-f ^^"''^^^^ understand and 

opeak Jm^lxsh is a defnnii,e empj rical ind: cati on . Wp tpaahPr- 
may need to emphaBiKe pnMtlvrf.y th<^ -.pr. r:^ madn / ^rendndi nt'^ 
students that their mnther tont,:. was :,Hatered ' nverni ^ht • 

Opportimitiea to >;!mt has iveo^n J.^arn^d vrill provide a'prownc 
sense of aacompll .hnn^n!, iV,;. .ach individnal aa well as inntivation 
to continue learning. ;-1na,^ "Huccens h,. Peris Kucor^ss " we shall ^ 
need to show approval and prldo in v/liai liaa been IfiarnPd rather 
.nan periM-t studeiU.a La tH,;o;n,, fi.;;;t,rat^d an det\.ated by all they 
still havts not niafitered , -J 

How Long ShQulri_a Lanfuace Be ■ idled 

1, Length of study aeems ;.o U' the ci:;er detnn:nnf-r of cnmpetpncy 
in foreign language learning. Therefore, all students should' 
be encouragod to take a l..ng.M. .equence In nnc roreipn language 
inswead of dividing their time between Iv/o. Tliuse with Flis " 
experience should be counseled to continue the same foreign 
language in secondary Bchooj i,o reap Kreater gains from the 
early beginning, 

2, The high school depajn j..- nb 'n f j rHt objects %^e should be to 
provide a minimujn of four KCquentlal yeaj-s of study in at least 
one foreign language. 

T he Place of English in bbt- i'oreign Laiunmge blassroom 
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If the language ubjHcLiveB JJHted are accented as valid goals 
then it must follov/ that most of the instruction be in the ' 
foreign language. As little English as possible will be used 
in the beglmiing courses, and, as a general rule, none in the 
advanced coursea, 

a. Clarity and efficiency may at times require the use of English 
especially fox- test Insti^actionL;. bnElish would imdoubtly be ' 
needed in diBouBsiona related tc the nature of language leaminB- 
these brief sessions would probably be completed in the opening"' 
weeks of Level I and could be arranged for the end of periods 
so as not to break into the "cultural iBland" bein*? established 
in the class. Although the presentation of cultural information 
m the foreign langiiage is preferable v;hen possible, a realistic 
decision must be made in this regard. 
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rM'en.-ni lun.rxiu-y. .eaohj nf- in At la:- ( r-- ^ );■;■..• ) 

'ihe obleetiveE: liste^d previo';K;Ly call f.^r a: :r-v ' ■ •<-■- 

catft- in the laruruairti rather than -.he ■.::rn:: icr, i^-^^-^-lZu-^- '^ 
the larieuare. arammalical p;enorali sai: -^ns ^ ii --.-rr --''a'-' .- 'V-l^.^-' . 
tn an end rathe:- than as coinr i n:Dnrtant in and -f thc-n^i-'^-" "ac- 
Corriin/:ly, a pxipilta proerftss nn t ho lanrnarf' !p f-al-a-."' 

accordance vrith his ability to undprBtand, »p-ak. -.-ad and v/,-" -/' 
iw rat^-^r than by his ability to talk ab-n \xe r:: r;nt-nv^ 'n ^ ' 
n ri:le uj' thimb would be this " TeaclT only tha^ rnm^mLr vrhi ch i ;^ 
necebaary- do ii.Dt aasimie that eyo i-ytln jir' 1 k . " — . 
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Our forelrn lanP'uif-e ■ i'.;:2K i ona 1 t'flletins (ttu^' a-i^ 1- ^Vf '-"^ ' ^-^r- 
impnrtance of sequential Ktudy, r?-c, ^i-f:.,! in.- :vl,-..nrLv a f^fn .V'r--r'ir 
proHrajn in the secondary suhouj , H>:t*Miu i..n d-vn.ward in^n vvi ' ' 

eighth ^grades as soon as ■'-arnrlc^, and initiation of KL]'::: to take^ advan- 
^uage 01 the young child's ri^.xible up^pci organs and adeptnws at niinVcrv. 
Then on top of this fallows the adjnoi.iti.n :,hai tha total lan^ua^e prof-ivor 
must be= well articulated! Most of our .iournalB Eton there to^leavp us 
teachers with tho problems nf dr.velr,pmenl and coordin,-ti on . 

We have made signifioant pro£rrr;;s in 'hp Atlanta ::ity iJysteni in the 
drea of lengthening the foreign language aeauenoe. Vaidoua high ^c'-t,1r 
already have four-year progrte with some fifth and 5i:cth-vpar Study 
available to a students wlio begai, Itrarnln,- liineuatre in lower trades ' It 
IS hoped that suoh offeringi^ can Ve increased to provide Atlanta children 
with the greatest advantares poBBii.1... While this arayriM continues- how- 
ever, all teachers need to taciae the very nracticai iGRues of articulation 
m order to assure the benefits that lonr sequence prograinming can provide. 

The blanket statement "Take the at ident from where he is" mav ■?oimd 
like an over-simplification . the articulation problem: nevertheless 
that procedure is precisely v;hat each teacher must attempt to fallow ' The 
same circmnstance applies even t ■ rirsL-yvsiv nupilp . RePardleas of what 
grade the Degimiing point may be, no group of students is homogeneous as to 
abilities, interests, or motivation! The teacher, then, cannot outline 
a single course of study to v/hich students will fit; the tailoring must 
be m the other direction: the courfje needs to be fashioned to fit the 
students. 



How IS such possible with very heteruHeneouH grouping? The program 
IS even more complicated by the long senuence which brings together young 
people m varying stages of linguistic development. Perhaps the major 
saving grace is for the teacher to recogniiie before he initiates his 
efforts that he vd.ll obvJ.ously have no more equalized group at the end of 
the quarter than at the start. In fact, if ho hag succeeded in reaching" 
a common plateau, then indeed he has failed because to do so he vrould " 
definitely have pressed some children bey.jiid their liniLt or v/ould have 
slowed progress for others! Agai.n, we need to remind ourselves that 
these conditions hold true in first-year classes as well as third or 
fourth year. 



The necessary undertaking is to individualize the learning process 
as much as possible. Wmt does that prncedure involve? It means finding 
different approaches to cei'tain aspects of lessons and allowing added time 
to try these with some students while others move into broader usage of 
what they learned faster.. It means letting those who have caught on to 
some facets of the lesson help claasmates in groups v/hile you assist others 
in solving their difflciatles or advancing their endeavors. It means 
evaluating on basic objectives and at the same time allo>ri.ng those who are 
i-eady to do so to extend theraselves Into levels of work which some students 



-1'^ teachers are qui;,-; "'d;;;„- :r;:fV^ f^' - 

'.nr. WvM to use -rhat h-- i-pr i ■ ■ ' • ~" '^^''-^---n an,v-,vav . 



in-.-rajn for Et.:riont. . .U. v.. . \ ^ ai . . caL,.o o\ t.hr. 

la,uw uoace and what ha hao at t ..i" -^.tf :,;,^ I;": ^^'^ 
lntra-departn.ental dlacu...] can ad^vuv ti.^'^ ■ n^^:; r'^'f ' '^'"J'^''"' 
y.a,.. .tudy. Th. ..■..dent, hdmself .h.ulri Vh^ a^,,:;/ ^ '.'":^t,,-^ f'^^'^'^^^' 

nu-ioia, adapt u. hi. n..u. / ^^d;;:::'^^.:;;.^^^ 
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Independent study pvotrnijun u , , . 

for a student, vrho fi nc s ' hir "r.T'' '"v.;,] r ' • -!,.^C_.^'^ir. *' """ ' '^ '^''"■'■'-"'^''i 
courses. Althou£li ii v,'oulu b« -.i'/ "' ' ' 



lu-quftnciCi , iv-it htT thai' 



stTident participatiiig 

cause him to have a ii;ap in ir' >. m.-t:- ■ , ..h,... , , 

the teacher and student m^izhi -rmnrr a \rlr^S'r^,\':]J/-^u'. '-\\'' 
maintenance of lanmiipe contar- iv-- ^^DiiV. ^*'"' ^""X.'-"™ ^J-l.-w 

Intei-est, aptitudes, and achJ sv.-im n! l.vel .;p th,. .rtudr^nt a-. v^U -i. 
the particular situation e>.Uting in thn .ch.xu^ ne.d i,. c n.id.r^d 
carefully by teacher and ,,,a,n, to arrive , pJan r.,r ind^n^^d™ 

study. Agreement upon ob.iectivea iv>n th..- nvi>'^ A ni r ^.:' ;i H 

aims should be statari pr^cl RP]\/-^n v^:.. . V,:;-' !; ' -^l^ ^-^ ^^=^«ut.al; these 

so that the student will know what 1s e vp,-;" ^ eH ' how m-rr^ -v! - "1'""'^'^^ ^ ' 
be made, and what for. final evalu.t i.n^tf hi^ endral:;;:" wn:i1aRe^ . 

Attention in the planning should Ik ,.iven espeaiallv tn actdviiiPs 
that would provide upportunitiea to mair.urln ar.d to impi-ove llste,Jn|r 

with'hoo£"'n h"^'' '■f'^ ' ^mme nook 

i/ith books, paper, and pencil, Alth.u.di nor. ion-, nf hL=; + . „.p m-^^ 

necessarily require individual effort it. this manner he' should have 
and^ltf thfLacher! ""'^'""^ -^^--^'^-^ ^'^'^ other young people 

Several proposals for independent study which offer potential in 
all language skills are listed here for .onsideratlon, iheae may arouse 
interest or stimulate development of -ven more ideas on the part of both 
teacher and student for a valuable. iKdependeni studj. program: 

1. Peer tutoring for studentB from l..as advanced ei.asses in the 
schools 

a. Serving as group laader and teaoliers aide for more individualized 
activities in a less advancsd cilaaB. 

3. Providing seventh=grade students in a scliocl where there is no FLE^ 
program with an introdUGtion to foreign language learning activities 

4. Preparing tapes, visual aides, game adaptations, and other instructional 
materials, then trying them out with less advanced lanr-^^e students/"" . 



JFor help in arranging activities, call the foreign language coordinator 
or the loreign language utilization teacher at WKfV 



Indf-rendent /v:dv f cent -.ru.d ^ 



5, Devlsinir a series of short c^:llura Gap3\aeH ana r:;a^ -:.Md:c;- and p?*i:-.r- 
ing then a' i-egular intervala to a advancer: cia::^. 

i^uch "quest" type aGtiviuiep could serve to u -tudf^n' - ri^v^^ t 

his languag© abilities as he reels rff-ponsiblll-.y to -th^ra :n th- - n^v.nlcat 
Efells* Tha iimlti-directional endfTavn?*^ niay Jnd^^^d i^r^^-^ld*^ a r-^nn- p. ,--.— 
patisfaGtion beyond the completed plan -^f ^^.^:dy itst^l:'. 
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Grouping for Student -Cantered Work 



Teachers are hmnourcusly accused of being the most talkative creatures 
on earth. Enough truth in that statement prevails to cause us some concDrn 
We taov; that teacher teilk ii not considered the best procedure for learning 
therefore^ it behooves us to check the amount of -tine v;a ourselves consume"^ 
in diecussion while utudents remain silent, V/e can note the Interaction 
readily enough hy spor. recording a class session fi^om time to time. We 
shall certainly hear much repetition and question^ansvrer responsei 'our 
methodolQ£y is geared to those. But m_ll we find opportujiities when stu^ 
dents speak vri^thout the direct stimuli from their teacher? These won^t 
happen^ at least not J.n Russian, imless v/e arrange class activities to 
provide time and flex:.billty. 

Even lacking the ideal^ individualiaed study packets or work units, 
teachers mn schedule 10 to 15 minute slots several times per week to 
peimt students to work in groups of two, three, four or more on small 
tasks, ---^ The change of pace and the focus on f tudent-centered activities 
prove to be tremendous motivation factors in themselves, in addition to 
other values of the assignments. The latter can entail great variety 
within the range of horizontal learning, chances to apply v/hat has been 
studied in original recombinations or chances to strengtnen srills. 
Perhaps the finest rationale of all for group vfork is that the lockstep 
is broken^ not everyone does the same activity at ^Aioe. Then students 
have something different to share vdth colleaguef , trcugh all were 
together in the same class* 

Skits come to mi.nd as a splendio group proJeGt* Writing scripts, 
planning propn or etaging^ and review of language with appropriate" 
gestures: these are all valid supports for playlets; student interaction 
is tremendous. Although at times it may be fun to have everybody partici- 
pating in skits, we teachers may often find it more appealing to have 
different types of activities running simultaneously ^ some for later class 
presentation, some for individual improvement* 



i'* For most activities the teacher will need to designate the groups 
according to the type of assignment. In some cases only one or two 
groups would be worlang apart while the teacher would continue to 
practice with the remainder of the class. Although bidght students 
may need more opportunities to perform individualized tasks ^ all 
should be provided numerous occasions for the different ld.nds of 
activities I weaker students should not constantly be doing remedial 
chores since they perhaps need the motivation of variety beyond the 
others. As often as possible^ these slower students should be mixed 
in groups containing one or more keen individuals who then can serve as 
peer helpsre. The teacher would vary groupings for each activity. This 
would produce greater student inteimction in general and avoid establish- 
ment of cliques. 



.'-■hile one gr>..up is preparing a skit, ftthe^-s rler- le 'r-'cV-v- - 
activities like these: ^ 

1. lieEigning and preparinf materials for n bulletin board n 
a cultural aspect, e-mplete vdth iuiasian captions (l-ev-l- 
i-I, III, IV) t preparing a bulletin board -n ^ h- next dlai-f- 

( 1 / * 

Preparing a short narrative In F^usslan 'jtllizinc past 
dictlonary-=page items to read to the clasB for corapre-- 
henslon and vocabulary review. This could be read 
completely first and then reread 7/ith blanks for members 
of the class to supply tho key v/ords, (li) 

3. hevlevdng verb foi^s orally in shoi-t sentencp? v/han cued 
by changing subjects. One who excels in this, or an 
A-Gontract student, might serve as leader. This peer 
teaching mght be used as preparatory for a teat or for 

a quick drill presentation for the oiaDs. Other structural 
items might he substituted as needod. (I, li) 

4. Dravfing up a dialog in Knglish on a topic of class interest 
which Is not covered in the book, having the teacher supply 
the Russian, and then laarnlni^ the parts for class presenta^ 
tlon mth pi^ops, (End of I) This vrould be a v;elcomed 
opportunity for pupilra v/ho think the book^s dialogs are not 
relevant enough for their taste, 

5. Preparing a resum^ of a selection and answering oral 
questions on It so that the v/hole class will not need to 
i-^ead that particular selection. A practice of any novf 
vfords should also be pi yen, (IT) 

6. Making out a practice test for use by the class on recenta^r 
studied material, (ijll) 

7. Writing a recombination narrative for comprehension review 
or reading by the class, (l, II) 

Reviewing a readiiTg selection by rewriting j.ts key elemants 
in dialog fom for ulass prccGnta+^ , fll) 

9, Learning dialog lines. (I) A lead student can assist by 
peer teaching of others who need extra practice. 



ping for St udent-Centered Ifork (continued) 



10. Practicing with a tap.* under the guidance of the teacher or 
a lead student. (I^ II) " ' " 

11. Trans formng a dialog into a narrative. (1,11) 

12. = Preparing a group discussion of a reading selection so that 

the class will not need to read it, but asklna general 
questions to the class afterwards for review of^ejr points. (II) 

13. Personaliaing conversation with the teacher on a theme recently 
studied. (I,II, 111,1V) This session rmy provide one of the " 
best occasions for free commenting in more than a single state- 
ment, especially if questions remain open-ended. ' ' ' 

14. listening to a taped sto^ or talk and practicing nrnMng notes 
m Russian. (II, ill, iv) This can be followed by group dis- 
cussion or summary through use of notes. 

15. Vievdng a filmstrip with coordinated tape. (11, iH, ly) 

16. Taking a practice comprehension test from a tape. (I II m iv) 
Other types of practice tests could be substituted as needed- 

_ the material might be presented on a handout instead of on tape. 

17. Listening to taped music typical of some region. A brief 
comnentary on the composer or selections might be provided 
also on tape or on a handout. (l, II, III, IV) 

18. Looldng at a series of one artist 'a pictures and hearinc 
a taped commentary. (1,11 jlll,lv) 

19. Viewing a short filmstrip (or perhaps a series of related photo- 
graphs), and preparing a suitable dialog. This could then 

be presented to the class. (1,11 ,III,IV, depending on sellctionts 
potential diffloulty) ^ 

Preparing a culture capsule with visual aids which can be offered 
to the class. (II, III, IV) 

Making visual representations to accompany Russian Drovprb* 
display. (I, II, III, IV) " .-- — . 



20, 



21, 



22. Drawing a city plan, with a plaza in the middle, to be used in 
teaching dlrectlonB and worldng out a sample set of directions 
to Initlata the class practice, (I, II) 
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23. Reading aloud the roles from a short rla.v . (TIT, TV) 

2L. Ipring up a group discussian on seme custom '-r traditional oLo«r-/; 
lor class presentation. CnmDariBonE and cont i^a'it'j vr ^ • r--^ - 
life might also be identified, (TT.'It,-;) " ' " " ' ' 

Preparing and taping a newscast based :m a^-vrrnt pvprn 's -^n ^h-- '-i-- 
v/orld. (111,1V) This could bo uaayed -n varioua cIii^h^'z '-^-'- e-w^ - ■ 
groups. ■ * ■ 

26. Investigating the political leadership in the RusBian-speakinF world 
through current nev/s macazi.neB to provide a brief oral i-eport'. (IIT. 

27. Preparing a series of conmercials vdth pictures of products (ll III 
iV) to be announced individually durinp cominc lessons as thR teachp- 
changes from one activity to another. Tlris can provide great humor 
for the -•;hole class, 

28. Drav/ing up a set of itema for the class to use in a gajne; for 
example, baseball, tvrenty questions, emt»s f.]y Line? ^ or'who am TV 
( XI , I XI , IV ) 

29. Formulating a £3ccne, given a collection of objects v/hich suggest a ' 
theme. (I, II, III, IV) This can be related to the class with the 
visual cues or draniatiaed in dialog form. 

30. Playing Russian Scrabble, Bingo, or dominoes. (I,II,I1I,IV) 

31. (For a musically talented group) Rehearsing and taping a medley 
of songs with accompaniment for class enjoyment. 

(For .students interested in dancing— two or three couples). Learning 
the basic steps to a popular nussian folk dance and rehearsing them 
vath a reooL-d in order to demonstrate the steps for the class 7 

Preparing "sales pitches" to "sell" certain items to the class, 
describing the articles, their uses, thenr values to the "purchases", 
and their cost. 



32, 



33. 



Obviously, such a list could be Infinite in the hands of an imagina- 
tive teacher, Plach of these itema also has the potential of great variety 
in actual subject matter and approach by students- fev; would turn out to 
be alike even if all groups did them. This -very fact of difference adds 
spice to the activity, allowing for individual pride in sharing something 
of self vrlLh the grsup and/or class. 
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Particular PrQblem; Heading in the Second^Year Class 



After the lively, active, varied first-year forel^ lanKuare cnui-^ 
vrhy does second year often become the drop=out trap'? One of "the m-irr ' 
reasons may be over emphasis on reading. Teachers see the mass of material 
available and seem to feel impelled to plow through all of it. No crime 
would be committed if some of the selections happened to be omlttedl After 
a^l, reading is supposed to receive only approximately 30% of Ihe time"^ 
with 3m used for oral work, 30^5 for listening comprehension, and ^0^^ +*o- 
writing. ' ^ J . ^ ^ 

Adherence to this time arrangement in itself can reduce the danger 
of too much sameness of class activity. In the past some teachers hav^ 
dedicated whole periods to reading (exercises 3^ excusing this by considering 
questions and answers as elements of hearing and speaking too. No matter " 
how interesting the reading selections, this same format can only evoke 
boredom. Variety of treatment must be litiliEed or some of the reading 
will simply have to be sltipped in favor of other activities. 

Foremost to be remembered is the fact that reading at this level 
should not be content oi^iented, but shoiild be comprehension skill 
oriented. The infoniiation may be both interesting and appealinn^j however, 
but for the student to remember the details is insignificant compared 
vath his developing the skill of i-eading for general understanding. 

Following up each reading selection with questions can be deadly. 
Why not offer variations? 

1, The teacher might call out a question and have the studenti 
read silently to find the answer. Then the student who finds 
the answer asks the next question. 

2. Groups mght read different selections and offer short simmaries 
orally for the class. 

3* (From an assigned narrative) A group might devise a dialog for 
class presentation. 

4, Groups mght read different selections. Two teajns might be 
nmaed with a representaLi^e from each group. The teacher could 
ask a series of simple questions, skipping from selection to 
selection. A te™ member who read the particular selection 
would answer] if he failed to do so within the time limit, one 
in the audience who read that selection could respond, giving 

a half-point credit to the team of his choice, 

5. Paire of groups might read a selection, one group getting 
down its own questions to ask the other, v/hich Vfould attempt 
to anticipate possible questions and prepare for tliem. Rules 
could then be reversad with a second selection. 
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I. The teacher or a student c-.".:ld call k^^" v:-^:*d:i a 
selection vgb.q bj the slasE, havinf^ indi •i'.ial^ :nai':^= 
comments about the vrordB as related to tlie rloc^ , th^^rr^ty 
together f^iYin^ a ::!;ort oral r?v=vievf n:' thr- v^r r::n:.:s, 

Tv:o graupc rnight read Sf^parate :^c^lecticns v;hli^ teauh^:i' 
and class deal vdth another activit y .^v v^aQlVii: l^^ Ic jM :ru 
Then each group vrould rvennrr- It? nia^-r'al ' ala^::: in 
the follvfoing vray: 

1* each member 7fould ^jiv^" a 3 U sen-cvnco ?^:u:jnar7/ '^f 
his segTient, 

2, the class v/ould Fkim that portj.on, 

3. the group meTribev v;oula repeat, his paraphi^ase, 

a class menibei' could then add a anmjiiont i!' \\c fnlt 
Bomethlns- impor^tant v/as ^?:itted, 

p. and then the other pcrtzanh v:otld he handled sjmilarly 
rme hy one. 

Perhaps more valuable v/ould he tlie wse of nomc of the reading 
Ideas or themes out of their context to Inspire related but 
more personaliaed oral vrork or written work. This horiaontal 
technique might also include comprohension practicuo prepared 
by the tt^acher or preferably by cettain pupils, 5\ich 2=to-3 
minute talks would allow for varing opinions or parallel 
experiancas, all more appoaling because of the acquaintance 
with the live speaker. 

, Reading^ yes! But to develop comprehension skills and as a source 
for variety, not for content as an end in itself, 
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Suggestions for Out-^of-Class Actlvltiei^ 



1. Encourage students to bring in realia. Be sure to display their 
goodies and coiment favorably on them during their class' period ! 

2, Assign mnlmal^ but precise, homev/ork lessons %o lovver-level classes* 
Do not ask students to do v/ork that can better be handled in class. 
Do follow up in class the next day vri_th actiyity based on any assign- 
ment. Do have exbra short practices dittoed and available on various 
problem areas for those who request them or for v/hom you suggest their 
benefit. This procedure provides for more individualised help. (If 
you maintain a copy v/ith answers, stiidents can then check their ovm 
work. ) 

3* Schedule groups to prepare bulletin boarda on advanced unlta so that 
students can participate In keeping their room attractive and varied 
a foreign language ^^cultural island," 

4. Ifelntain a section of a bulletin board for newspaper clippings ^ recipes 
cartoons^ etc, related to the foreign language vrorld, 

5* Prepare mth students special displays and observanGes for Foreign 

Language Week and/or an assembly program to drav/ attention of the whole 
student body to the language program, 

6, Hold pariodlcal Russian club meetings to develop student leadership 
and cooperation through preparation of Infomal^ colorful programs 
to appeal to all* If possible^ separate students into a Russian I 
club and an advanced-level club so that the latter can have most of 
its activities in the language | also you can invite members of each 
group to present a highlight from their meeting at the other 
session from time to time* 

7^ Arrange field trips for classes or club members to attend a cultural 
events to visit a locale about whj.ch they can converse in the language^ 
etc. 

f 

8i Set up a tape exchange with a foreign language class In another 
city to stimulate interest in shared activities and student 
perfomance, 

y. Establish pen pals for interested students who can then keep the 
class posted on their correspondence. 
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10. Have students work on special prniec^n -.^f ^:r;o-l:' cvn^ c}uN:sLnr 

(perhaps from a basic lirt cf s^:^^-Ds=•. : ens y::^: i^r-vid^. ^hv-'*' 
additions) which GOuld \ e pr^a^ntcfi * vi:' ^::].Hr;; ai •:n^:.''rv/il/ 
during the year* 



Every year teachers have some classes that seem to work together 
better than others* 

^ "Third period just makes iny day," one will say, or another^ "Sixth 
period is such a let-doTO after nvy vmnderful flfth^period group J» 

What accounts for this variation? Since the teacher is the same 
and the subject matter is similar^ our ansv/er seems to be the students; 
they make the difference. Each student tends to play his own role in 
building class rapport* This hamonious relationship in lec.rTLing is more 
than basic discipline and control; in fact, unless we consider those two 
terms in the llybt wf students » self-dicipline and self»control, they 
hardly fit tho con:ic^pt of rapport. 

Can teaGhers reaL],v do anytliing to foster rapport, or is it some* 
thing elusive which may .^ r may not grow? An analysis of that wonderful 
third or fifths-period class may give clues. Probably present are con- 
ditions like this I 

1^ Each student feels recognized and appreciated by the others. 
The teacher may have arranged the class in a horseshoe seating 
design or a semioirGle so that everyone can see and hear others 
with ease, 

2* Students are equally free to ask questions^ supply answers, or 
express individual opinions. The teacher has turned to each for 
comment at regular intervals ^ thereby showing sincere interest 
in everyone ^s participation^ not just in his ovm role as leader* 

3. Answers vary at times with individuals so that each feels that 

he is really adding something to the class. The teacher aske open- 
ended questions whenever possible to strengthen this aspect. 

4< Humor and originality are rewarded with laughter and commendation. 
The teacher supplies his own share of both, approval which elicits 
more. 

5* ffistakes are not deflating, but are considered trouble spots for 
added class attention. The teacher permits the whole class to 
participate in reviewing error correction^ thereby rellevr.iig the 
individual maM.ng the mistake from feeling that he alone does not 
know. This face-saving technique reduces embarrassement and allows 
conoentration to focus on learning. 



• . ..^tuden'Ln aid oi»t5 Land vmy ^h^y arr- dolnr g':^;'*ain ; r^;:v : r' 
activities and what bcntfU..^ ':;ey ar^- alnrn.? - ; raJn. V::-- 
tc-achcr idcnt. Iflc?:: thP; ^^r Jr-n1 V'^n^ :;oIr:nr .'''^d-^;..: .^n 

tht^ aelf-r-valuatiLcn ])r'oce;ns Hv- j^n'mM d*^r >iddr ! ./nal -I e , 
niatorials , and aid tc ctno ;i:mcf^ liv:- :::\don':c r^^^-jr '.h-^^i-s 
.; jcJt:.veu .for* ihuiaGvjVun, 

Hthin the pGriod for pa.i 1^3 -^v rroup/i \r Vi(^:-K ^ j-^^ \hn;s h-1 : 
oach nther, and to G?n>:'y :3harpd erf^M^v-:^, f^^ rM-mcA^i ni:- himi^ol.:' 
from the doniinant position, the tcnaidK^r allov/.^ the students ' 
h&av part of the reif:pcnF; :.h!li.i y for jucjcjjo '?nd?^avor^, 

Thu room feaiurco dUTerenl dUplayr:. rf:preE;ent":nr the material 
Vo.lnr studied and the uoni. i^tbi:td - iih ly ^t iui^^n'- ;5 , ^rJ vimi the clayii 
a feeling of holon^inr , ^llie \ eR^:hf-ir ha^- var:io^^^ rroups pi^^parc 
bullr!jn boards, ninhtj.-r , rind : aVl*-^ an'an^-::iv nt , taiov;:! nr;: that 
thoj r c-ffoj'tL: makr '\ht-: ih^^li' GlaR:-;rnoni. 

' = . :'tudcntE volmiteer. phovnnrr thc^!;' .inioreL^t and w:!llingnen^ to 
tet'oiiit Involved p The teachLi" knov/D hi:^ otiidants an individuals 
and plant? yltuationc !o produce rheji' reactions as individuals^ 

A feeling of anticipation hanns in thf^= aJr, The teacher alv/ayR 
has at least one "pdnk^^ acvi\dty in ni^nd, r^omethint: to add Bparid=0 
and coloi' to the claims :?t=^::.Alon through a Lilirhtly different approach 
tc- learninr . a Idnd of "happeninr^^ i.o recall pleasantly after school, 

?uch efforts can ^ndcr^d create clays rapport. Just as a smile is 
aatchLn/:. the teacher a^-rareneL^s of otliors and their need for identity 
^:an Lira'cad loo, Thosn fornirn laniyIa^o ncimfiK V^acume alive as iiTbei^action 
loadB to acceptance of on^~ anothc r, t hen ])7^Dvidin^ gj^eater deeire for 
Cv-^ii^iainl cation. 
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Use of Electronic Classrcoms 



Few events appeal to a teacher more than that of having all stu= 
dents actively involved in learning. This condition does not exist 
consistently within a class period since some niinds turn off or simply 
wander as responses from certain classmates are awaited. Lab time, 
however^ is a different proposition, Evei-ybody gets into the act! 
Each student can listen and respond every minute of the session. 

Choral practice in class is valuable since the teacher can employ 
bacto/ard build-up to aid in developing full=sentence repetition^ can 
pause to concentrate on difficult sounds^ can slow the pace to achieve 
accuracy before insisting finally on nomal speed. This time also is 
used to insure comprehension of meaning. Hov/ever^ after this initial 
work is dona 3 the lab is the place for real learning^ for gaining pro- 
per intonation and pronunciation. Extended additional cho2^al work may 
lead to overconfidence and flubbiness as voices blend^ but the lab 
demands articulate practice, heard in the individual's own ears. 

Also obvious is the fact that the native speaker on that tape can 
remain constantly a good model while even the best teacher will tlre^ 
losing some of his sparkle ^ under the continuing endurance test of 
repetition. The cue is then to shorten the teacher drills and cut on 
the tape. Segments can simply be replayed as needed. 

Teachers sometimes seem to resent the loss of a minute or two for 
students to get to their headsets. This is about as ridiculous as 
deciding to walk five miles to workj leaving a f ive«thousand«dollar 
car in the garage because opening the garage door is a lot of trouble. 
That expensive electronic equipment will suffer from disuse comparable 
to the car. The investment of school money for technological aid must 
be used for the benefit of the children r Miat teachers think of as 
disruption of class routine with changes in desk arrangements may even 
be wholesome physical movement for young people who have already sat 
too long in classes! 

Use of the lab facilities should be planned everyday for 10 ro^ 20 mln-^ 
utes for first and second=year classes. Advanced-level students will 
need fewer lab sessions since their pronunciation will require only 
occasional remedial work. They should^ however^ be provided use of the 
lab from time to time as a refresher in intonation patteras. They also 
can benefit from comprehension cheeks done by various natlve-speaMng 
voices I they need the experience of hearing many speakers^ not just 
their teacher and classmates, 

Atlanta schools are fortunate in having electronic facilitiea 
ayallable to every foreign language class for at least a part of each 
period. Use of the equipment will be more extensive if teachers set 
up an automatic half -period shift schedule rather than make week-to-week 



ari^anf^ements. Her^ is a nin.pl^?^ it-e plan, f-r tt^-l- : 
I'eriod ? (10: 30-^11:^0) 
10:^0 = 10:-^ Cla^f^ A in la!- 'Ir,;.. 

10 J 5^ = Class h pupil rivri-n lah i^^aah-r r:r:;al. 

to the rlFh-^tc a-:i|d c:-nri-:;-:n in Ih^ hall and" 
pnti^^es , 

lOi^^c - 11:?0 Class P in labt Cms:^ A In cla^^^irct rn. 

Minco havlm^ the clasr5ro.;in sasDion before lab nr^^'^rahlr^ tin 
two teachers should rotate tiieir half^perind unr of th^ lab ai th- " 
niuldlo of thH qiiatter. The teHcher with the lab f i i'3t muct nr'-pn-^ 
the day b<-fore the lab viovki he may nr-^d to u^a ih^ npmln^r mJnur.n^: 
to i^efresh Mie studeni s^ nicnior-v too. Half i hf p^n-od w1]f'not be 
Ufsed for lab v/ork an^^ray , More than about :>0 mi nut may e-rn bp 
aetriniental becau^^e insufficient timo would remain fcj^ other phassK 
•i: uho lyDnon and students \-Amlci bononi?? ic^^ajy nincr lai"; work Is no 
Inlen^iv^-. Mo play or lacadalsdcal at titud/ can b- tale mtnd^ during 
mc^ lab session. The importance of the period muat bp imprpgspd upon 
" ho parti cipantfi. 



//liat in most essontial in that the recorded matci-ial bf; an intc^^ 
.rral part of the lesson. Preferably, it should be an actual accompa^ 
nimcnt of tho toxtbook, mth oxtra channels on th^^ console, the 
•cacher can provide the type of pmctrice needed to individuals rather 
-ban foi^co ail to rospond to Uw came tape. Playing then samt lesson 
to an entJrp class is failing to take advantage of the equipjnent^ s 
potontial for individualizing Instruction. Selectlan is made easier 
f -^r the teacher by th« ^:hort casKottn f^efTmants and tapas divided int-o 
umalldr units. Generally, students should not follov; tejcLbooks or 
other printed materials in the lab. V/]ian th^iy do. they tand to depend 
•tn thoir eyes rat^har than their ears. If the rocordln^s are not well 
arranged, however, sometimes referring to the teyx vdll be required. 
pjcLra preparation in class with difficult parts can remedy this situa^ 
ition. 



Thts teacher must monitor student reBponses to evaluate, to en- 
courage, to make corraotlons^, and to dlapnose common errors 'for furthar 
emphasis in the classroom. If the mistake made is minor, interruption 
may not be necessary since the student may correct himseif as the' drill 
continues;; besides, the student would miss a portion of the exercise 
while being corrected. The student ought to be corrected Immediately 
if continuation would establish a bad form. 

Evaluating in the lab everyday should be expected. Students v;ork 
more conscientiously when they realize that their efforts are signifi^ 
cant. Although one responsa is indecisive, the large number considered 
throughout the quarter can give an accurate appraisal of oral perform- 
niance. This Gomposite evaluation should be equated with big teF.to 



Use of Electronic Classrooms (continued) 



because it reprasents a mosz important area of the work. The maior 
strength of the lab facility is that it allows all students to speak 
simultaneously many more times than would be possible In the regular 
classroom. Although the teacher can mark only one person at a time, 
as he becomes more adept in the lab^ he will find that he can hear and 
evaluate more responses in the lab than he could possibly manage in 
the classroom. Grades^ by the way, should be considered from the 
^'satisfactory^? level up or down^ not from perfect and do>m, 

A seating chart is necessary. This avoids confusion on entering 
the electronic claBSroom, Students can then go promptly to their 
places and begin without delay. The teacher should have his material 
marked and ready to put on the console so that work can begin ijiroedi" ■ 
ately* Efficiency on the teacher *s part is conducive to proper pro= 
cedure. 

The seating charts if divided into blocks per pupil, can double 
for grading as well. The scale (something like thisT O^Buperior, 
l=good,2-satisfactory^ 3=poor, 4 unsatisfactory or no response) 
should be visible for rapid reference. If the teacher is neat ^ he 
can probably use one chart for a month or moi^e. The basic outline can 
be mimeographed for all foreign language teachers; each can fill in 
najnes, etc, per class assignment. Class sheets can be stapled together 
in the left-hand corner^ folded left to right for convenience, and ' 
taken to the lab with the teacher *s manual or text. They must not be 
lost! Disturbances, or discipline problems, are lessened by planned 
arrangement of. seating. Placing girls between boys or quiet pupils 
between rambunctious ones is a good idea. The arrangement need not be 
varied unless the teacher feels that moving a student is advisable j in 
such case, a simple reassignment should be made after class without 
fanfare; Since lab work is not designed for interaction of the stu-- 
dents ^ they should not" choose their seats in the lab. 

Actual testing in the lab is limited. Multiple-choice comprehen- 
sion tests may be the best procedure. If test Itemr^ are spaced prop- 
erly, students can write short answers or fill in blanks. Totally 
oral testa are impossible without recorders. At tlmes^ however^ the 
teacher may want to utilize lab time for short individual conversation 
tests. He can then assign a lead student to the console to monitor 
and assiet (but not to grade! )j thus peTOiittlng the teacher to chat 
with Individuals. With his questions already prepared in a list, the 
teacher can elicit an adequate niimber of responses from a student 
within a minute or twoj during several auccessive days he can arrange 
to do his oral testing of the whole class. 



I]eedless io nay, all lab v;ork shc-dd V^e drn^ ::n the r'-r^-ir?^ I'l 
riiart^, iNatf-rlala taped ry nai:iv^ !>|)t-Vik'-" rr^ arr mor- suitahlf/, but 
special exerciser to meet particular iv-eds can 1 v^ry advanr a.-*- on:; 
even though recorded by a non-native. The main pcln'. tr. reineint^-r \ 
that tha lab serves bc^st to perfect thr-r^:^ b J;'ill i' f^mvi ali^rady 
]M»es©ntt?d 1n the clasoroont, f"o:nple^.erv nev; flrri/rv:' tb.ciild r::^ b-^ 
offered in the lab. StiirientB should i<novr ^:xac^,ly vd^ur : :: oxr^/^a'-d 
id^em in advanccv ao that thry v;ill pinrcR^^ri r;'a :' :c'- w.;tb -\rr.:'\ 
dencG and to bunofit fully frcm llw lim^ . 

Not tn he forgot len e:i1 h^r arc^ th^ dnfinr^^ advanlar-vs of thr- 
lab for the toacher* Me can rest lii?; volco arid li:^tf^n t^. ovalua^ 
thcnirht fully Ills students^ oral i^iuiCF^st^i 



Ev aluation of Student Perfomance 

"If only we didn*t have to give grades is the frustrated cry of 
many teachers. We toiow that soma students will show up badly wh^n aompar^d 
^^th others in the class ; then they will lose their sense of pride 1n what' 
they have learned, beginning the downward journey to defeat- Our colleague- 
m educational psychology bluntly tell us that grades are our most vicious 
act , 

We attempt to improve in what our schools still consider a necessary 
evil by being sure that we ''test what we teach,'' that we avoid '^throwinfi' 
students curves" on tests . Even so, we recognise that some pupils cannot 
absorb or implement what has been presented at the same rate" as others- 
given more time and practice, less pressure, they can achieve satisfactory 
results, 

How can we remedy this condition? Here are a few thoughts for con^ 
sideration: 

1. Test less I evaluate more! We can discover v;ealmesses and strengths 
if we provide ample oral practice in class. Since oral work is much 
faster^than the written form, v/e can give far more extensive experi- 
ence with problem points before we attempt to grade performance. 

2. Many short written check-ups on specific items can help students 
identify for themselves what points they need to concentrate on 
more. Then testing for credit on these can be administered when 
both teacher and student feel readyj no rule prevents a teacher 
from allowing students to take minor tests at' different times, 
and the grade book shows quickly which quizzes are still out- 
standing. More flexibility in scheduling tests can provide some 
students with the extra time to leami they can feel' more respon- 
sibility for the study because they have some choice in the matter. 
This procedure fits beautifully with the idea of performance, 
objectives^ our master outline which lets student e taow precisely 
what it is they are to learn. 

3* Why should wa not revajnp our testing system if v/e believe that it 
has been defeating to some in the past? On the upper end of the 
pyramid, is there any reason why we canH allow better students 
who can manage anything we dish oiat to contract for their ''A^s" 
by submitting to more complex testing? 

Again, our educational psychologists remind us that challenge and 
competition (which should be competition against one^s own potential, 
not others) is rewarding only to those who think they can succeed 
with it. Then we can let them make that chod,ce for themselves 
through contracting for the more difficult assignment and tests. 
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Evaluation of -t::dfint Hrf-nTnance. (con^^nu 



eci) 



Our t^sts at best niBei onl5^ a):^i';- J, vallrilty, ac^^r^j'dl nr --^^ 
pertB 1n tc:^BtB and rneunui-K-pnts* sj-ply d:^ nz'^ havr- :;h/ ^. ''rr.^ 

or the axporience to bt^como veiy pp^odse ;n ar^aj ' ''^r 

is needed for taaching and are" not vflllirH: uno -^t r=cc^^--^'- 
ror preparinp scientific tests, Then mowlnr Mx-c thinrr/vr^/^ 
not overrate our testj.nt: prorrrarn; i'or -:g t^stn r}\o\;].d V ^ :^.^.:nlv 
of diapnosinr where v;e npod to st rf^n^rtlKn nur* ^^ach::nr. "^^^ 




5- Our aim is to keep studentfi n^ovinr roi-vmrd, J t' --:r * ^..-n - r-rl-^ ->=aW- 
students^ confidence, maki.nr them believe that they hayt learnr^d'^' 
very little, then v;e vro^ild he het^-r off n-^^l to >dve thorn at all. 
Everyone feels that he could help a student learn more of a fore:irn 
language if the student returned for another year of It. I^erhaps"" 
that fact should be foremost in our thinking: do that vre do not test 
peoplo right out of the proKranu 



1* Do lot students Imov/ v/hat typeB of iLems vfill be included on the test. 
Do give practice >fith samples in advance so that students can evaluaTr 
their ovm readiness. 

2. L^o present instructions in i^nglish unless you are absolutelv sure that 
evc?r^one vdll understand; donU. peiTniv students to become up tight 
for fear of doing the wronr thing, 

3* Do pi^ovide many shoi^t item te^sts on different particular skills during 
the quarter^ keeping the sldll?: in proportion to your emphasis for 
the level, 

^. i:on^t give n'ujnerous full-period tests, but when you do^, measure all 

four skills and include something on culture too^ whenever appropriate, 
Do be sure such a test is a, worthy, positive eKperience^ meriting the 
varaable time it consumes, 

5. Don^t say lines like these: ^U-ay attention now! This is important 
because we are going to have it on the test." ^*A11 right ^ if you 
don^t vrant to pay attention , we* 11 Just have a test on'thls,^^ 
Don^t use tests to threaten, DependenGe on tests and grades as 
- motivation lessens the value of learning per se. 



Some Do^s and Donets In TestinK 
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Some,_Dgte- and DonTta in Testing fcontlnn^ri^ 



6. Do begin tests with the simplest items and gradually proceed to 
the more difficult ones. - proL-,ea to 

7. Do test what haa been taught .^including simple recall element, 
as wall as rearrangements of pre-leamed material. ^ ' 

s^unlf a„d'S;^Ses!'' absurditiaa, but do deal with problem 

9. In setting up multiple-choicB items, do include at least one dis- 
tractor, two plausible but incorrect items, and only one, unam! 
biguoUB right answer. ' - ' 

10. Do present when appropriate, a couple or so of examples of open= 
ended questions to allow for at least some individuality,"" 

11. Do help students to feel a sense of personal responsibility for 
their own woi^k. " - 

12. And do smile and look relaxed! Don't transfer tension by appearing 
so dead serious about your test! This won't be your last chance to 
provide a test or theirs to take one. 



ERIC 



Suggestions on How to Use a Filjn 



1. Good film utilization requires prior activiti 



es 



Difficult words and pxpi^essions are thoroughly drilled in advance 
preferably with the help of visual aids such as slides, overhead 
transparencies, picutres or filmstrlps. (In some cases the film 
producer makes a tape available for this purpose including not 
only the sound track but supportive drill material.) Essential 
structures should be drilled for rapid and easy student recogni- 
tion] this will tend to minimize student diseouragement as the 
class views the fi3jn and listenB to the sound track. 
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mJaOKSTIONS ON how to VHK a film (contLnucd) 



b. The content of the fiini can be dealt with in advance by drawing the stu- 
dcntU attention to the main points of interest. This may he done by 
presenting the highlights of the film through a series of appropriate 
quoHtions and ansvvers. Some filjiis can be used several times by drawina 
attention to different: areas of content during each showing. Msc^ by 
alerting the students in advance to certain aspects of the foreign cui^ 
turc you can be assured that they will see things that they otherwise 
would miss. (For exainplc^ in a luncheon scene you ma^^ poi? ' out that 
the fork is held in the left hand^ a fact which other\d.se mi^ht not be 
noticed,) 

Techniques for presenting the film are thesei 

a. Make certain that maxijiiuni room darkening is achieved, 

b. Have as large a screen as possible available. 

c. Obtain the best possible quality of loud speakers. (Best results can 
be achieved by having large, high qual:Lty loud speakers located in 
front near the screen. Also^ in many language laboratories it is 
possible to jack the sound track in through the console so that the 
students may hear through their headsets while turning do\vrii the voliimc 
of the student microphone. This provides maximim quality of sound 
while minimising the machine noise.) Ideally all motion pictures would 
be projected through a glass partition so that the noise of the projec- 
tor would be reduced to a mindjiiuin, 

d. Short films can be shown twice in succession to enable the students to 
verify the impressions gained during the first showing. 

Activities which may follow the showing of a foreign language film are thesci 

a. The teacher may adjiiiiiister a short quia using true-false^ matching^ or 
multiple choice questions. 

b* The filjn may be run with s\d.tch on silent and the students may be asked 
to take brief notes in the foreign language describing some of the main 
impressions which the film conveys. 

C. The film may be run with the switch on silent and students may be asked 
to provide a narration which they recori nto tape, (Naturally^ this 
requires a laboratory W3\th student reco? ors in all positions.) 

d. The students may be asked to write a short composition in response to 
a series of questions wliich the teacher asks orally. 

e. With films on the foreign culture and way of lifc^ students may be 
asked to list behaviors which contrast sharply with those with wMch 
they are fajniliar in the American culture, 

f. The students may be asked to write a brief summariaation of the story- 
line or content of the film. 
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SUGGESTIONS ON HOW TO USE A FIIW (Continued) 

NOTE: The type of follow-up v^ich is intended should be carefully oxplainod 
to the student before work with the film is begun. It should be strongly 
emphasised that the film is an integral part of his instruction and not "a 
day off at the movies The teacher should have decided very specifically 
what the film is supposed to accomplish and should communicate this fact to 
the students. Ordinarily a film should have one or two main purposes. 
According to the nature of the filjn the focus may be any one of the follow^ 
ingi (1) to study the customs of the people^ (2) to stimulate appreciation 
of art and literature^ (3) to study the effects of history on the people 
whose language is being studied^ (4) to consider the effect of geography on 
the social and economic conditions of the people, (S) to provide listening 
practice^ (6) to build new vocabulaiy or to reinforce prelearned vocabulary 
items^ (7) to present new structures or to reinforce prelearned structures^ 
and (8) to stimulate other activities requiring active use of the language 
such as speaking or writing exercises . 

Generally the teacher should not tiy to combine all of these objec- 
tives in one filjn. It would be much better to select a few of the activities 
which are most appropriate for a given filjn* Most ijnportant/ the student 
should know in advance which objectives the teacher has decided to focus on. 

4* Filjns with English sound track can be used as follows* 

a* The film o^n be viewed first with the English commentary ^ 

b. The teauhor can then show the film silently supplying a foreign 
language commentary, 

c. In advanced courses students can be supplied with basic vocabulary and 
can create their own commentaries whlch^ in some cases^ can be taped 
and played back in coordination with the fiLn sho\d.ng, 

5* Basic considerations for using all films are thesei 

a. All filins should be previewed in advance by a teacher to determine 
suitability and manner of utilisation, (A teacher in the area of 
business education once ordered a film on filing for her girls in 
an office practice class orLLy to find that the film was intended for 
industrial arts and showed the techniques of using different files 
for metal and wood.) 

b* Filjns which reinforce ethnocentric prejudices should be avoided* 

(Note: Many films are available from both the city and the state 
audio-visual departments. Consult catalogues. Additionally^ a 
list of filjns is included In the appendix.) 



Accountability and Foi-oijrn Langiuig^o Tcachlim 



Much has boon said and vfi^ittcii about accountahility in recent cnlucatlonnl 
progrfljns. The pro'si and con's of its implementation wdll continue to bo dc= 
bated all the way from the national convention platfoniisj to the Jocal teachers 
lounges. Even through the mase of verbiage, wo foreign languaiie teachers can 
sift pertinent philosophy to apply to our asm Gndeavors. 

1. First, we recognize that our prijTio responsibility is to our students. 
Although foroign language is our field, the subject matter itself has 
to be secondary to the individual 's development via tliis niedlum. 

2. Certainly we intend to see that every student has a more positive 
attitude toward foreign language after studying it than he had before 
the opportuiiity to attend our classes! 

3. "Every kid a winnor'i can be the case when we emphasise individual pro- 
gress instead of applying normal cui-vc tactics or insisting on um-ea- 
listic goals. 

4. Perhaps we in our foreign language frajnc of reference can find account- 
ability more tenable than can some other curriculum areas since we can 
identify rather precisely the skills wo are attempting to develop. We 
can, tiirough our performance objectives, wiiich are a kind of criterion 
base for evaluation, deteniiine specific results in the learning process 

5. We can diagnose weakness and "recycle" the material^ our methodology 
calls for regular re entity, 

6. With our electronic classroom equipment, we can arrange for extensive 
individualized practice. The lab lessons can be geared to individual 
needs, alloiving remedial work for some, horizontal learning for some, 
and even new or advanced woi^k for those who demonstrate readiness. 

7. By assigning different activities to small groups, we can avoid too 
much teacher talk and permit more student action. Such work we have 
intended to do anyway to meet our reinforcement and recombination 
needs. At the sajne tijne we can see that those assignments fit demands 
for individual! satlon plus building in opportunities for peer teaching. 

8. Iflien the accountability experts speak of the fact that all testing does 
not have to be with pencil and paper, we emit a resounding "amen" be- 
cause we are accustomed to evaluating oral responses. This, however, is 
a reminder to us not to overrate witten work, but to see that our grades 
reflect our audio-lingual emphasis .parallel to o\ir classwork and to our 
guide's flow chart on skill develgpnent ratio per level. 



AccQUntability and Foreign Language Teaching (continued) 



9. We may feel qualms at saying^ ^^If the student does not learn^ the teacher 
fails the course, but we do utilise a variety of tecliniques to accomplish 
our task of facilitating the learning. We even employ specific tech- 
niques to avoid a student ?s embarrassment, to supply many correct answers 
giving liim additional means for catching on! 

10. Relevance is one of our strong points. Our dialogs deal with current 

topics suitable to the maturity and interests of our pupils. Readings in- 
clude variety. Perhaps we need to allow more students' selection to assui^e 
their involvement and to provide more personalization even if that forces 
us to skip some^ stories, nevertheless, much material is available to us 
to permit a high degree of relevance, 

We can even provide those educational happenings ^' which Dr, Leon Lessinger, 
the father of accountability, includes to insure aesthetic growth beyond all the 
audited objectives. Our inviting native speakers to visit class gives youngsters 
the language for real, complete with cultural mores and gestures. Field trips 
to Russian restaurants or to pi^oirajns by artists add color and dijiienslon. Yet 
we consider these only basic essentials in our efforts toward cultural awareness. 

This enumeration shows that we foreign language teachers can afford to stick 
ow necks out and to hold ourselves accountable* We have the chief ingredients 
for success. Our prograin is already developed consistentlyj we just need to 
focus our attention more on wliat is resulting from the students' standpoint. In 
the final analysis, we agree that it's their perfonnance that counts! 
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. Materials, Resouroes and KgiKprnent^for aa .h Russian olas.rooni and d^m.r...>- 

I* Essential for each classroom 

A Basic textsf Appropriate levels of A^LM Husslan ^ Revised Vri1l^-.n. 

B. Teacher refereneer A^LM (Taacher's edition) = ' 
_ ^ ^ _ Harcourt^ Brace, and World 

C. Tapes and Prepared tests 

1. Tapes to accompany each book 

n ^rsr. -^^^"^^^ ^^"^ ^'^'^ ^'P-- Instructional Services Center) 
^ D, Appropriate reading nmterials for students 
E. Maps I 

!• Soviet Union 

2, Moscow 

3 * Leningrad 

Equipment 

1* Tape recorder 

(30 position electronic classroom highly recommended) 
G, Supplementary materials ^. j ----- j 

1. Appropriate visual aids, including thos© contained in the 
A-LM Russian program, 

2. Russian-English dictionary 

II* Essential for each department 

A. Reference books for teachers 

1, Teacher »s edition = all levels 

2* Other useful references (See Appendix) 

3. MLA selective list ©f materials 

B, Russian dictionaries 

0, Record player, flljii and filjnstrip projectiors 

III- Highly j^e commended for classroom 

A. Language Lab or Electronic Classroom 

IV* Highly recoimnended for Department 
A* Tapes to supplementaiy te^a 

B, Additional referende books for teachers 
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Course No. 391310 

rertnmnr liu-nlan A 

Descript Ion o:* ('ourrsB: 

A course to bBFin tlie d^-VR]nprpn" t h^. -i^^m - 

.amli^r address. salutationB, int roductions, nuirb.rs l"":. 

addntnon, subtraction, telephone calls and sport:,. ca..,n1 nr^ , 

Adrrtlni Bt ratlve Ifequi rements : 

1) A niaxdMi of 30 alud^ntr. ^ :>5 re.nmnended 

3 fuSi;::iLr^?rr^r"eii:L^i^-"^-^ '^^'^ 

O A world map and nap of Rnnsla ^r: l hr. clasnroom 

rptoPd'^'^' "'"'i" ^' "^udent exercise books - prartirP 

records., and student test i.noklets for th« student " ^ Prac.ice 

aj Ei;iia:::r^' '^^''^ ^^^^^^^^ ^^^^ ^-^he. 

and a'desi^e^tfle^rnlu^^Ln"^^ ^'"'^"^ '''' ^^^^'^^^^ " ^"^--^ 
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Beginning Russian A 3913 10 



Objectives of Course 

The student is able: 

1) to discriminate the sounds of 
Russian audially 

2) to reproduce the sounds of 
Russian adequately 

3) to imitate native Russian 
intonation patterns 

4) to manipulate orally Rufisian 
language patterns related to 
topics studied 

a) to make required structural 
changes in pattern practices 

b) to respond approprlataly in 
oral form to quest ions 

c) to ask directed questions 

d) to recombine learned struc- 
tures and vocabulary in 
conversation 

5) to recognize and reproduce the 
Ruisian alphabet 

6) to recognize visually selected 
sentences mastered orally 

7) to identify some cognates in 
the vocabulary 

8) to read aloud selected sentences 
mast e red orally ^ 

9) to reproduce in written form 
sentences learned orally 

10) to comprehend shorty connected 
oral or written prose based on 
learned material 

11) to manipulate a few selected 
structures in written exercises 

12) to locate Russia on a world map 

13) to demonstrate an awareness that 
although some structures are 
parallel^ languages cannot be 
equated word for word 

14) to demonstrate an awareness that 
social customs and courtesies 

are different in various countries 

15) to identify appropriate ways of 
learning a second language 



Suggested Content 

Phonology, MorphDlogy, S^Titax, 
Vocabulary and Culture as outlined 
on the following pages , 

From Basic Text, 

ALM Russian Level I, Second 
Edition (1969")' 
Harcourt, Brace and Jovan 
Units 1^4 (1969 edition) 
and other resources and 
materials . 
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Pu^rrosted ResQurces, Matei^ials, Mgd:U. r:cv}i.:-d:- . AgMv 1 1 : c ^= 



Lir:t of KeGources and Materials : 

ALM liussian Level I (1^69) 
Harcourt, Brace and .Tovanovich , Tnc , 

AIM I?usslan Level I (l-6l) 
Harcourt , Brace and Wc^rlri, Inn, 

Russian Throiirh pj oturgs , BjH^ k T 
WashlnEton Square Press 

Look and Learn Russian 
Dell PubliBhing' Co~ 

Learni np^RiisR:] an , Boo k I 
Profress Piibll shers , ^^o^ccv: 

Basic Riissian . Bocks T and JT (l--"^;') 
Pitman Publlshina Co. 

naclc RMHBlan , nook T (l^V^-) 
Pltmian Publishing Co* 

Simplified Russian Gramniar 
Pitman Publishing Co. 



Modern KuriBian , Book T 
HaT^coui^t, B:mce and V/orld ^ Inc , 



Kusaian As We 'ipeak it 

Moscov; Publishing House of Literature in Foreign Languages 

Dictionary of Spoken Russian 
Dover Press 

Russian-Engllsh Dictionary 

Boviet Encyclopaedia Publishing House 

"Wiy Study Foreign Languages 
Slides and audio-tape 

"Why Study Russian?" 
Pamphlet 

Maps - World 

Soviet Union 

MOSGOW 

PiLms and fllinstrlps In nusslan and English 
^ ^"-^See appendix for specific referenoes ^ 35 
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Methods^ AQtlYities: 

1) ^*Miy Study Foreign Languages?" 

a) Have bulletin board representing various occupations in which a 
foreign language rmy be useful, 

b) Include pamphlets In a reading display, especially referring 
students to ^'Why Study Russian" by Helen Yakobson. 

c) Relate current events to language. 

d) Invite Russian visitors. Professors at Atlanta University, Agnes 
Scott College^ Emo;r7 Univarsity, Georgia Tech and Georgia State - 
University are excellent sources as natives and as liaison between 
high school and collage Russian language study. 

e) Point out Russian words easily recognizable as cognates. 

2) Methodology 

a) Discuss how students learned their native language. Direct their 
attention now and throughout the quarter to the language learning 
process younger siblings and neighbors are now engaged in. 

b) Discuss the ways in which learning a new language will parallel 
native language learning and the ways in which already knowing 
one language will facilitate learning another, For example, 
point out that when they begin to talk^ children cannot be under- 
stood at first, later they can be understood with effort on the 
part of the listener^ and^ finally, close approximation of utter- 
moms is usually followed by complete mastery so that a person 
can be understood by any speaker of American English. Emphasiae 
that this developnent will occur, but at a faster rate, since 
students are at a more mature level of physical and Intellectual 
growth . 

c) Point out the most obvious of the structural differences students 
will encounter during Quarter I (for example^ absence of definite 
and indafinlte articles and present tense of verb to be) and dis- 
cuss what difficulties a Russian might therefore have learnine 
Biglish, " - 

d) Ebcplaln purposes of listening attentively, mamerialng dialogs, 
doing pattern practices, etc, 

e) Explain what will be expected of student, type of "homework" and 
study habite. 

f) Explain the general language learning principle of learning sounds 
before learning graphic symbols. Discuss the additional problem 
of learning the Cyrillic alphabet. 

g) Explain language performnce as the measure of language proficiency* 
Review with students the behavioral objectives for the quarter 

and how students will be expected to demonstrate their proficlaricy 
in achlavlng these objectives, 

3) The basic te^rt of A^JM Russian Level II, second edition, and accompany- 
ing materials Include 1 student text, student exercise book, practica 
record set (dialogs and supplements), student test booklet, teacher *s 
edition of text, 7 I/2 l.p,s. full-track classroom-laboratoiy tape set, ^. 
cue cards ^ dialog and supplement posters, teacher^ s test manual, and .4 
testing tape set. Of these, cue cards, all tape sets, and practice 
records were in production in October 1970 and not yet available, 
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Methods, Activities (Continued): 

h) Texts should not be iaaued until after the first vreek. Units I and II 
are designed so that students are gradually introduced to the printed 
and written alphabat and, by the end of Unit II, are reading and writlnp 
basic sentences and dialogs begun orally during the first week. 

5) Of particular Importance to the beginning teacher are the following 
topics m the Introduction to the teacher's edition'. General Class- 
room Procedures, Unit Organization and Teaching Suggestions, and Sample 
Lesson Plan. The organization and teaching section contains sugges- 
tions for moving each section of a unit to another. The sample lesson 
plan for Unit 11, while moving more rapidly than many classes will be 
able to manage, does indicate when to present and how to coordinate 
the sections of a unit, 

6) A new feature of the second edition, the Listening and SpeaMng Program 
constitutes Unit I and is an integral part of all subsequent units. ' 
The exercises m this program provide necessary, work on specific oom- 
prehension and pronunciation problems, and should not be considered 
merely as ■ supplementary material. The appropriate point to introduce 
each exercise is marked in red in the units of the teacher edition. 
Forros for these exercises make up Part I of the student exercise book. 
The entire content of the Listening and Speaking program is contained 

in the teacher's edition, pages TaS-TlOl, and is recorded in the class- 
room laboratory tape set, 

7) Part II of the student exercise book contains writing exercises which 
are coordinated with the student text beginning with Unit 111. These 
exercises are meant to supplement the writing materials provided in 
the text throughout the structure drills, and should be assigned to 
Individual students as the need arises. 

8) Accompanying the basic text materials is a Level I testing program, 
consisting of a) a series of llstening-readlng-writlng tests beginning 
with Unit III- b) a series of spealang tests beginning with Unit III- 
and c) a mid-text and a final llstening-readlng-v^riting test after 
Units VII and VX respect Ively. The teacher's test manual contains the 
script of the taped tests (making it possible to administer the tests 
without tapes), a reproduction of each page of the student test bool€.et, 
and a key for each test along with scoring suggestions. 

Teacher-made tests and quizzes administered as a unit 
progresses are advisable, 

9) Use dialog posters to introduce new dialogs or narratives. By talking 
^feojjt: the characters in the dialogs, the taaeher presents third persori 
verb forms to the listener thus preparing the student to comprehend 
shifts in person and to make these shifts when speaking. This poster 
work, before and during student memorization of .the dialog, eliminates 
gome of the Inflexibility caused by mwve mimiciy. 
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Methods, Activities (Continued)? 

10) Issue practice records as soon as dialog poster work begins - Home 
students find it more comfortable to learn a few lines thoT^oughly 
before leaming th© next lines, while others prefer to work on half 
or all of a dialog at once, gradually mastering the whole segment 
Practice records afford each student the opportunity to memorise "the 
dialog in the manntr which suits him best. 

In addition, ^ practice records free the teacher to spend 
class time worling on specific pronunciation problems 
or structure drills rather than on the drilling of 
dialog lines. 

11) The "Motes't aection of the student tert explains linguistic and cul^ 
tural differences on which the basic dialog or narrative and supple- 
ment are based, ' - - 1^^ - 

12) The supplement and vocabulaiT exereieas add phrases which could also 
have been used in the dialogs and narratives, providing a variety' of 
possible rejoinders in order to broaden the students^ ability to respond. 
Teach part 1 of the dialog, supplement and vocabulary exercises 
together, then move to part 2 of each. 

Flash cards ^ stick figures, and any other appropriate 
visual mterials should be used to prod the student 
toward the goal of varying every utterance he has learned 
within the limits of the morphology and syntax to 
which he has. been exposed. 

The dialog variatloni and other exercises in the recombina- 
tion material at the end of each unit provide the teacher 
with an opportunity to check student progress toward this 
goal. Narratives and dialogs in the section can be used, 
first, as listening comprehension naterial, then as oral 
reading material, 

13) Explain to students that by giving the student a general rule or a 
structure within which he can vaiy responses already memorized in the 
dialog, the gramnar section elimnates the limits on his ability to 
convey his ideas freely, 

14) Presentation and direction of structure drills can present problems of 
when to tov© from repstition to more complex drills, how to combine 
group and individual response, and how best to move from drill-type 
oral language behavior to natural oral language behavior using the 

same structures. Some help with these problems is given in the section/ 
of the introduction (teacher *s edition) entitled Structure Drills, 
pages 111^14, The description of each kind of drill and directions 
for directing it are especially valuable for teachers new at constructing 
their own drills, 

15) Each new grajranatical point should be introduced using matarial found in 
the teacher ?s edition under Teacher Presentation of Structures, pages 
T102-T128, The page niimber for each presentation appears at the appro- ■ 
priate point in the teacher^s edition of the basic text, 
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Methods, Activities (Continued): 

16) Free substitution drills nmke excellent warm-up or review exercises. 
The teacher can be certain of eliciting desired response i: a few rules 
are set up. For example, at least six different appropriate changes in 
one slot could be required before repetitions were allowed or the\ext 
slot became eligible for change* 

17) The captioned color photographs v/hich abound in the basic text provide 

an excellent stimulus for discussion of non^political cultural diffai^ences 
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Skills - 
Concepta 



listening: 



Phonology 



SPEAKING' 



Er|c 40 



1) all vowels and all consonantsi 
unstressed o and e* voiced and 
voiceless consonants 
{ 2) recognizing soundn lanfamiliar 
to English like m ^ x 

3) sound problemsi W'^ K^fc 

4) distinguishing between, ^ 
a) palatalized and non-palata- 

j lized consonants; 

I b) hard and soft consonants; 
i c) Russian and American 
i coffnates • 

I d) declarative and inter- 
i rogative intonation * 

5) understanding oral dialogs 

6) distinguishing between: 

a) fonnal and familiar 
address I 

b) number and gender of short- 
fom adjectives; 

c) number 5 gender and person 
of first conjugation present 
tense verbs 



1) all vowels and all consonantsi 
imstressed o and e| voiced and 
voiceless consonants; 

2) adequately reproducing! 

a) sounds unfamiliar to English 
like x| 

b) words nontaining £5 M , 

c) the Russian sounds in cog« 
nates shared with English | 

d) declarative and interrogative 
intonations I 

e) palatalized and non-palata» 
llzed consonants I 

f) hard and soft consonants 
reproducing dialogs orally 
from momory 

proper use of fornml and 
familiar address 

5) showing distinctions of number 
and gender of short-form adjec- 
tives 

6) shovfing distinction of nujnber^ 
gender and person of first con- 
jugation present tense verbs 

by sound manipulation* 



3) 
4) 



Morphologv 



All dialogs and all 
Verb Foms: 



.Us: 



1) absence of present tense 
of gblTb 

2) present tense of first 
conjugation verbs 



Nouns ; 



Nominative case of cognates 
and other proper and common 
nouns 

Pronouns " 



Nominative case = singular 
and plural of personal 
pronouns 

Adjectives ■ 

1) absence of definite and 
indefinite articles 

2) masculine^ feminine ^, 
singular and plural of 
short-form adjectives 

Adverbs i 

1) adverbs of destination: 

2) adverbs of locations 

TaM , T.yT , BJieoh ^ 
.gajieKO ^ Heaajie KO , gjiMSKo 

3) adverbs of time- Korfla ^ 
saBTpa ^ Be^epQ M / ceroflHH 

Preposit j ons i 
B_ and Ha 

Conjunctions i 



a and h 



Nurrbers 



Nominative case of numbers 
1-10 



ERIC 



Syntax 



Sentence Order ■ 

1) use of destination ad- 
verb^ with omission of 
expected verb of motion^ 
to show destination 

2) omission of possessives 
vfhen thejr can be Inferred 
from contejrt 

3) position of adverbs 
(usually preceding verbs) 

U) absence of present tense 
forms of \rerb to be 



^^ocabulary 



In context of the topics 



Culture 



Introduction to 
i Russian culture 
Names; friends* family j ! through the larf 

formal and informal addre.ss^j number of photo= 
salutations; introductions; ; graphs and their 
numbers 1-10: counting ^ 
addition^ subtraction; 
telephone calls ^ and sports 



3Affi AS LISTENING 



■ captions 3 explana- 
i tory notes , and 
I content of dialogs 
: and narratives. 



Verbs ^ noims ^ pronouns ^adjec 
tivesj adverbs^ preposltiona 
and conjunctions pertaining 
to the topics listed above. 



j Also included in a 
; special seetion 
: entitled "Glimpses 
j of the U.S,S.R, ,n 
! which includes 

■ these topics : 

. map of lf.S,S,R 

■ Historical Land- 
\ marks 

: The Land and the 

: People 

1 Everyday Life 
Leisure Time 
The Younger Gene- 
ration 

In addition L 
books ^ maps^ maga- 
zines^ tapes ^ records 
films 3 etc, should 
be used to awaken and 
sustain interest in 
derivation of the 
Cyrillic alphabet ^ 
use of the Cyrillic 
alphabet by Slavic 
peoples 5 Russian 
names (concept of 
patronymic ) ^ 
familiar and formal 
address 5 courtesy 
patterns , 
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Contenta (Continued) Beginning Russian A 391310 



Sidlls - 
Concepts 



PEADING • 



WRITING: 



ERIC 
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Phonology 



Jjo r pho logy 



1) 



2) 



all vowels and all consonants; 
unstressed o and mi voiced and 
voiceless consonants 
recognizing and reading aloud* 

a) sounds unfamiliar to Enrlinh 

b) words containing e^ ^sVi^m^h 
o) palatalized and non^pafatl-^ 

llzed consonants i 

d) hard and soft consonants | 

e) Russian sounds in cognates 
shared with English 

adequately distinguishing^, 
when reading aloud ^ between 
declarative and interrogative 
intonations 

reading aloud dialogs with 
proper intonation and stress 

5) distinguishing 3 when reading 
aloud j between formal and 
familiar address 

6) distinguishing number and 

. gender of short-form adjec- 
tives when reading aloud 

7) reading accurately the person, 
number and gender distinctions 
of present tense first conjuga- 
tion verbs ^ 



Selected dialogs and drills 

The same morphological items 
in Listening s and Speaking 



3) 



4) 



1) all vowels and consonants 
including the following diffi- 
culties* letters which begin 
with hooks 5 small letters like 
^ which do not rise in height 
to the size of capitals, some 
Russian letters which are 
difficult to distinguish from 
each other I the spelling of 
words containing unstressed 

o and £ as wall as voiced and 
voiceless consonants 

2) reproducing on paper sounds 
unfamiliar to English 

3) reproducing on paper "hard" 
and^soft" vowels 

4) accurately spelling the 
Russian version of some 
cognates shared with English 

5) accurately punctuating inter- 
rogative sentences with 
question marks and deolarative 
sentences with periods 
(continued on next page) 



Contents - Beginning Russian A 391310 



Syntax^ 



SAl-n; AO LIGTEHIIJG, 
SPEAKING, FffiADING AMD 
V/RITING 



_L _ _ Vocabulary 



, ("J'iE A3 FOR Sri'jAKlNu 



CTulture 



aAHE AS LISTKMlNa. 
SPEAKING. READING 
AND WHITING 



Selected lexical items 
from dialofs and structure 
drills 
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Contents (Continued) Beginning Russian A 351.310 



Skills - 
Concepts 



Phonology 



(cont . ) 



1 



Morphology 



16) 
'7) 



is) 

:9) 



copying selected dialogs 
showini?, in written form, the 
difference betv/een formal and 
farnlliar address 
distinguishing^ in v/rittcn 
form, the nuinber and gender of 
short -form adjectives 
accurately spelling the dif- 
ferences in niimber, vendor ^ 
and person of selected first 
conjugation present tense 
verbs 



CONCEPT: jl) »^The alphabet is not the 
■ lanffuaL^e but rather a set 
j of letters used to rapresant 
! the sounds of the lan;;uat^e 
i (p. 3 of text) 
i 2) The Cyrillic alphabet has 
i some letters vrhose sounds and 
forms are aljnost like English, 
some letters v^hose sounds and 
forms are completely foreign 
to English^ and still other 
letters whose forms are like 
English but have completely 
different sounds, 

3) ^^A cognate is a v/ord in one 
lanfuage that is similar in 
sound 5 foi'm and meaning to a 
vford in another language.*' 
(p, 13 of tert) English and 
Russian share some cognates. 

4) Certain sounds indicate dis- 
tinctions in number and gender ^ 
formal and familiar address. 



1) Nouns agree with each other, 
v/ith verb f orms ^ and with 
short— form adjectives in 
nuJiibers gender and case, 

2) There is one verb fonn for 
each person and number in 
the present tense. 

3) There is a distinction 
between verbs and adverbs 
which show destination and 
those which show location. 
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s 
c 


SYNTAX 


VOCABULARY 


CULTUffi 


w 








c 


Word order differe 
from English in several 
ways^ especially -with 
adverbs and in ques- 
tions . 


l' Since languages are made 
of words ^ one must grasp 
meanings — in context 
and separately ~ without 
conscious reference to 
English* 

2) Though some structures 
are parallel^ languages 
cannot be equated word 
for word. 


Cultural items are 
an integral part 
of a language* In 
learning a language 
one must recognize 
and use culturally 
accepted forms. 
This is demonstrated 
first quarter in 

a) use of patrony-- 
mlcs and^ 

b) familiar and 
formal patterns 
of address* 
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Befinning Russian A 391310 

Suggested Content 
Unit 1 1 ^ 

1) Page T6 of the Introduction in 
thet eacher^s edition suggests 
five points students need to be 
apprised of on the first day 
of class concerning the nature 
of language learning . 

2) The student text does not con- 
tain the content of Unit I. 
Instead^ there is a one-page 
discussion entitled "Pronouncing 
Russian-- which emphasizes the 
follov/ing points: 

a) English SQimds strike the 
Russian ear as ^^peculiar" 
just as Russian sounds 
strike our ear* 

b) Language is first of all 
listening and speaking ^ 
then reading and writing. 
We follow this sequence 
as we learn. Russian, 

c) Since Russian is written 
in the Cyrillic alphabet ^ 
learning these unfamiliar 
symbols will be delayed a 
week while the ^ new sounds 
are being introduced. 

3) The content- of Unit I, which in- 
cludes listening and speaking 
exercises and the suggested 
points at v/hich to introduce 
basic sentences and dialogs 

is in the teacher ^s edition, 
pp. T23-T39. 

UNIT II: 

1) Discussion of the derivation of 
the Cyrillic alphabet , 

2) Lessons 1 through 8i reading 
and writing the Cyrillic alpha- 
bet | Russian words , primarily 
cognates, 

3) Lessons 9 and 10' Basic Sentences 
and Dialogs^ speaking , reading 

/ and writing, 

4) Intonation for questions, state- 
ments. 
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buggested Resources, ^Iatgrials, 
Media. Methods, Activities" 

Unit I: 

1) Students do not learn the 
Cyrillic alphabet during 
the first week. Hovrever, 
a large v/all chart of the 
alphabet , printed and 
written, should hang in a 
place v/here all students can 
refer to it easily when they 
begin learning the alphabet. 

2) During the first vrr k when 
textbooks are not used, students 
can be Introduced to the 
Russian 'sound system 

a) informally, by learning 

to pronounce their assigned 
Russian names and those of 
their classmates , and 

b) fomally, in Unit I of the 
teacher ^s edition. * 

3) The format for Unit I^ pages 
T23-T39 of the teacher edition 
smoothly integrates the intro- 
duction of sounds with the learn- 
ing of the basic sentences and 
dialogs to be read and written 

in Unit II, This format should 
be followed with little devia- 
tion, 

4) Students begin listening and 
speald^ng exercises in Part I 
of the Student Exercise Book, 



UNIT II: 

1) Refer throughout Unit II to 
paragraphs 2^ 3 5 and 4 on 
pafre 3 to remind students 
of techniques for studying 
phoriology without inter- 
ference from the new alphabet * 

2) Regular dictation of a few 
words from the Unit II Hand- 
writing Practices in Lessons 
5 3 6^ 7^ and 8 and of the 
handwritten dialogs in 
Lessons 9 and 10 (of the 
Basic Text ) impresses upon 
the student early the necessity 
for accurately matching soimds 
and symbols * 



rming Russian A 391310 
Suggested Content 



jj£irgst eg nesources, 



Medla^^lethods , Activi ties 



3 ) Learni nr: 



)cnB onG 



offei' the Teacher nnvaluai l'- 
reference material for v;or^k 
with scund-lott.^r corT^spnn- 
donce throughout Unnt:^ TJ, 
III and TV. 

Crnys-sectj an drav/lnrn; of 
lip, mouth, and tongue 
placnmeni are found on 
paren 10, 13, 15, :i5 . and 1 



■of Learninfer Russian. 



4) 



can be copied on lar/jf? 
posters "and referred tc by 
students and taacher during: 
sound drills. 
Simplified Russian Grammar , 
pages 4 and 5^ provldas larn:er- 
than-life witten alphabets 
v;hose parts ara moiiberad to 
Rhnv; the sequence of stroke. 
::.ure should be enough Qopif:n 
of thnL3 book and of Basic 
Kussian Book I , vj^hlch containB 
smaller versions of the immB 
djagrams, fo2" students to 
shai^e as thejr practice their 
handwriting . 

In addition 3 Basic Pa-iSBian 
Book I pro\ddeB3 on pages 
2=9? a more gradual intro- 
duction to the linking of 
Russian letters and more 
detailed attention to common 
handwriting errors . These 
pages provide an important 
Intermediate step before the 
Handwriting Practice sections 
begin in Lesson 5 of Unit TI, 

Refer to the photograph 
opposite page 3 shovfing Sovlefc 
children practicing their 
handv/riting in copy books. 
Point out that ''individualistic 
styles are not aoceptable 
in Russian writing as they 
are in English writing; uni= 
forndty is expected. 
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Beginning Russian A 3^1310 
Suggested Content 



UNIT III- 

1) familiar vs. formal address 

2) munber and gendar - short- form 
adjectives 

3) numbers 1-10, addition and 
subtraction 

h) unstressed o and e 



UNIT II (Continued) 

5) Excellent references for the 
teacher in explaining hard 

and soft consonants aiid "hard*^ nr 
'^soft^' vowels are a) Learning ' 
Russian Book I , lessons" 1=37 ~ 
5-7, and 9-13; and b) the 
Introduction in Simplified 
Russian Grarnmar . 

6) After the first vrsek, when 
reading and writing have 
begun, continue to spend most 
of the class time on oral 
work, Miile lessons 1 through 
8 are being mastered^ there 
are enough varieties of basic 
sentences, dialogs and exer- 
cises for oral work through- 
out the unit , 

Should students have 
mastered all the oral material 
before reading and writing 
lessons are completed^ some 
oral tiine could be occupied 
by introducing the basic 
dialog of Unit 111 through 
teacher narration using 
appropriate dialog posters, 
7) Song: Russian version of 

^'Brother uohn^ Are You Sleeping?^* 
tesic Russian Book I . 1959 
edition^ p/ 217, 

UNIT III: ■ 

1) Dialog and supplement posters 
can also be used for mamber ■ 
and gender drills, 

2) Stress the Gultural impor- 
tance of formal vs, familiar 
address. Well-meaning American 
friendliness might be mis- 
understood as over-familiarity, 

3) Point out that short-form 
adjectives are used with higher 
frequency than long-form adjec- 
tives In evGry day speech, 

4) Use flash cards for addition 
and subtraction drills. 



EKLC 
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ref inning RusEian A 3-1310 
:3ugga5ted Content 



UNIT IV- 

1) the present tense 

2) first Gonjugation verbs 

3) the spelling of voiced and 
voiceless consonants. 



?u^res-f-d ^^ r : -ira..:. Ma- rial. . 



Media, 



! f ■ r; 



uNlT TTT? (Con^. Inued) 

iecscns L and B contain arid:-, 
tional explanatory niateiHal 
on ^^n3trfiEHfl6 0 and £ a:;; v;rll 
an a and h , Fmphan:::no 'die 
fact that mo3t ]hiss:.ian vmrtir 
have only one primary Btra;::;, 
and Ihar stresLinng the v:r?nr 
^jyllable niay anmplntely alt.er^ 
^he meaning of a vmrri, 

6) Shov; students hov/ writing? 
structure drills already' 
mastered orally? reinforceo 
Kound^leLter correspondnnce , 
and Is the init:Ul step 
tov/arri expressing oneself 
corrr-^ ly in writing, 

7) Begin islng writing drills 
in Part II of the Student 
TixerclBe Book as supplementary 
work for individualo and claES 
as needed, 

UNIT Tv: 

1) Dialog and supplement posters 
for Unit IV. " 

2) Point out that unlike modern 
English, modem Russian and 
other languages still ha\-e a 
present tense verb form for 
each person and number, 

3) Additional first conjugation 
verb drills in A-LM Russian 
Level I , 1961 edition; Units 
III and IV, 

4) Learning Russian Book I . 
lessons 3, 12 and 13 have 
additional exercises, 

5) Song: "Volga Boatman *s Song," 
Pasic Russian Book I. 196I 
edition^ p. 264* 



EKLC 
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Course Mo. 1«13?() , . , ,. 

DeBcription of CourBe- 

A course to continue the developni™t. of nklll, of undprnlanriinr' 

and speaknng vath Borne attention riven to reading and writinr " The 
language skills are developed throurh vocabulary and structures related 

r^dJo^nd-tel^vLio^"" '^^'''^^ 3l,M.seeln,r- 

Administrative riequirementa : 

. 1) A maximum of 30 student rs (25 reconmiended ) 
2) An electronic classroom with 30 positlonB hi f^hlv reconimenriPri 
i) A tape recorder in t.he claEsroom 

4) A map of Russia, of Moscow and of Leningrad in the classroom 
:>) Access to a record player, flL-n and filjnatrjp projector and 
other a'addo-.vlsual aids 

6) Sufficient number of textbooks, student exercise books, practice 
records and student test booklets for the students 

7) Recorded tapes and visual aids for the teacher 
B) Daily classes 

Course reconimended for any student who has auccessfully completed 
[ieginniinp tiussian A and desires to continue his study of Russian 



or 



any student who demonstrates ability to perform adequately the objectives 
sitated m BeiJinnlnj? Russian A- " 



ThR ::t.iJrif^nt In able: 

1) to reprndiice the sounds of Rnr'p:ia?i 
accij rately 

2) to irTtitaie imtlvo Russian intonation 
pat tprns 

3) to manipulate orally Russian lanrviar 
patterns 

a) to make required chanFes in 

s t ru c t u r *e in pa 1 1 a rn p c t i c b 

b) to T^espond appropriately to 
questions 

c) to ask directed qua3tion3 

d) to recombine learned struct uros 
and vocabulary in coiivOT'satitHi 

Li) to recoiinij^e vi usually and to read 
aloud sentonces mastered orally 

^) to reproduce in v/ritten fonii selected 
r^entonces loarnod orally 

c: ) t o ma n i pula t e s t r u c t u re s i n v/r 1 1 1 ^ n 
oxnrci seB 

7) to comprehend short, connected, oral 
and written prose based on learned 
material 

S) to demonstrate acceptance of cornplela 
structures in comprehension as con- 
veying meaning without consciously 
analyzing these structures 

9) to use more accurately those struc- 
tures v/hich are different frohi 
related structures of his native 
language 

10) to list some social customs and 

courtesies of Russian people which 
are diffei-'ent from his ovm 



.^'irr^iy ^\ut -u:: 



Vooabuleiry and (.;ul^urf^^ a:; 
outlined -n th- :--ll-v/:nr . 

, • fr:-:in 

i'asiu irv^ kLM '{viGrtiar. L^v^ 1 

iM'aoc and vOvan = vlclu Inc. 
'brh. - ^) ^ 7 (1-^^:^ \ ) Hmi 
-■hrrf ro:\inurcQ7i and niat^^-in-i 
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Suggest ed Resources, Materials, Media. Methods, Activities 

List of Resources and Materials-^ 

A-LM Russian Level I (1969) 
Harcourt^ Brace and Jcvanovichj Inc. 

A-LM Russian Level I (l96l) 
Harcourt^ Brace and World, Inc, 

pasic Russian, Books I and II (1^5^) 
Pitman Publishing Co, 

Basic Russian, Book I (1969) 
Pitman Publishing CoV 

Modern Russian, Book I 
Harcourt, Brace' and World, Inc. 

Rug g Ian As We Speak It 
MoBCow - Publishing House of 

Literature in Foreign Languages 

Dictionary of Spoken Russian 
Dover Press 

Russian-English Dictlonaiy 
Soviet Encyclopaedia Publishing House 

-^see appendix for specific references 



Methods ^ Activities : 



Maps - 

Wo rid ' 
Soviet Union 



ERIC 



1) Continue to discuss educational and vocational opportunities available 
to foreign language students in general and to Russian language students 
specifically, 

2) Continue to relate current events to language, encouraging students to 
^ use the maps available in the classroom/ 

3) Continue to teach supplement and dialog lines together, coordinating 
each half of the dialog with the corresponding half of the supplement, 
and checW.ng comprehension with the corresponding half of the vocabulary 
exercises. 

4) Continue to treat the listening and spealdng exercises as an essential 
part of each unit. 

5) Use free substitution and conversation stimulus drills as warm-ups at 
the beginning of class. 

6) Place more and Tnore emphasis on students^ ability to use recombination 
materials effectively at the end of a unit. 
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nurr^st'.d Content 



:rre::tm hesjo-rces. Mat 



l) render of nounn 

P:) possessive and poEr^^essive 

i nterroFatj ve pronouns 
3) possesolvG expressdcns usJnr 
V plus genitive car^e of 

personal pi^ononns 

snack foods 
5) the particle 



Hnit 



1) second conjugat.ion v^rb^ 

2) plural of nounn 

j) dj:?tlnction b?tv;een adverb: 
of location and ad\^erbs of 
destination 



Media, Meth-di 



EKLC 



Unit VII: 

1) relatives other than immediata 
familjr 

2) nondnative singular and plural 
of long-form adjectives 

3) nominative singular and plural 
of demonstrative pronoims 



Hnlt V: 

1) rialni^ and !r.:pnle::v. m i.-;- .-r':- 
and no':n--pr'^nc'un ari^^n^rf?nt 
drills 

:0 Addj.t.:.on dHlls available in 
A-LM Ibjssian Level I , 
edit ion, Ilnit TI rn. 
on Fcnder ap:reement of noiin;; 
and posBessive pronoi^nf.' 

3) Boeinnnnp with Unit V, vnnt- 
Inrr drills require more .flexi- 
bility of response sinne th'T^y 
Include free subKlitutinn and 
sentencp oonstruction as v/ell 
as item substitution 

Unit VT: 

1) Dialog and snipplement posters; 
for Unit VI 

2) Consonant changes in the first 
and second conjugations ra- 
quire extra oral work and 
follow-up dictations to check 
spelling 

3) Additional second conjugation 
verb drills^, pp, 46-48/ 1961 
edition of A-LM Russian Level I 

4) Shift of stress in singular 
and plural nouns requires in- 
tensive oral drilling, followed 
by testing of words in pairs 

5) Emphasize that changes in 
stress must be recognized 
aurally before they can be 
reproduced. Improper stress 
may alter the number^ case or 
meaning of a noun, 

6) Understanding the distinction 
between adverbs of destina- 
tion and location prepares 
the student for verbs of 
motion. 

Unit VII I 

1) Dialog and supplement posters 
for Unit VII 

2) Have students deaci^ibe rela- 
tives and acquaintances using 
the adjectives denoting per- 
sonal characteristics in the 
Supplement, This reinforces 
adjective-noun agreement in a S3 
freer language situation than 



Beginning Russian B - 3913J:0 

Suggested Content 
Unit VII (ContJ 



Sureesteri iiesouroes, MateHals . 
Media, Me t hods. Activitias 

Unit VII (Cont.): 

3) Contrast the sentence position 
of short-form and long-foj-'m 
adjectives. Return often 
to antonym drills. 

k) Additional drills on demon^ 
stratives and other adject- 
tives in Unit 7, 1961 od. 
of A-m Russian Level I . 

5) Review nominative singular 
and plural of nouns, pro^ 
nouns and adjectives. 



in varyinr kindK of rc^r;--^nu^-£= 
3) increaf^ing skill in 6\:-r.in^ 
tCMinhin^. bntvroen v^ic^^d and 
vDicele5;c .^r^nr:onan' r and 
palataliaad and noii^-pala' a.^ 
li S(^ci consonants: 
/. ) rihirtlnr of siT^esr: "In ;:in,-:^ 
lar and plural nn]in:^ 



1 ) part 1 cl^- ^ 

f) rrfiat^r skill In -^ifM^::::^ In^^' 
dl H tinction^^ of inLc^nai.. 1 rn 
in varyiiii" kJnds of* yniv iiv:('3 

i) increar^inr spoken di ri'eren^ 
t lai i on i;etv;orn vol c-d and 
voJcale::f3 Qonucn^nU- and 
jmlatalized and n ^.-mlai a- 
ixse^d consonant:^; 
) .^hiflinr of 3trer:5 in pj^onun- 
ciaLian of :^in.'^ular and plural 
nouns 



1) all £:ounds 

recognizing and r-eadinc alcDud 
all itam3 listed in Li njpnini? 
and f-peald-np- 



1) shovdng spelling difreronces 
in person, nij^iiber and LTonder 
in second conjugation pi'esent^ 
tense verbs 

consonant changes in the 
spelling of second con,1u- 
gation present tense verbs 
3) spelling rules for the plur&l 
of nouns after K, 



An expansion of the same concepts 
as quarter on^ with special 
emphasis on Russian and I:-r:glish 
differences in sounds and stress. 



: / ■ira' .i nil r: 
■ ) :idc: " \ : ;na] rr- n* ■ ^ n. - 

l) K'^ndf'>' -= rr>r:nal p:-LLon\/i-- 
■ ion o:; '.he acTicPptb o:' 
nmsc\lin^^. f'emln."n*-i and 
n^ :Ui r r 

.0 plural nouns 

0 n-nic^ Rii^-sian nouns v/hic;h 
ar^^ alv/ays plural, and 
others vriicli are alv/ay^ 
^in^ul^ir 

l) posner^M ive prono\inB - nr?nn 
native uase, sin/:^ular and 
plural 

:0 dernonstrative pronouns ^ 
norrdnative case, s-ingular 
and plural 

Addectlvcs : 

1) neuter singular of shoi'l- 
form adjectives 

2) masculine, feminine and 
neuter, singular and plural 
of long-form adjectives 

Adverbs : 

destination adverb Tyjia 

Prepositions : 

penitive case preposition £ 



1) There are two conjugations, 
of present tense Russian 
verbs , 

2) There are two kinds of ad- 
jectives: ohort-forni ad i . 
aiv/ays used as predicatti adj. 
and long form adj , 

3) Noun forms vary to show 
gender and number ^ 

k) Some Russian nuuMs are alv/ays 
plural^ while others are 
always sin;rular . 
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c? 
U 

C 




Vocabulary 


' ;''.;lture 


L 

S 


1) inverted v/ord order 
Jn imperative and 
interrogative sent en- 
ces and for emphasis 

2) short-form adiectiv^es 
always follovr the 
noun or pronoun they 
modi f y ; long- form 
adjectives precede 

or follow the noun or 
pronoim they modify 

3) poaition of 

after interrogative 
words 

U ) nouns , pronouns ^ verbs 
and adjectives a^ree 
in number and gender 


In conte>rt of the 

topi cs • 

food s , a lo t h i Hir , 
traveling and rsirht^ 
seeing . radio and 
teltvision 

1 


1) oolor phoi.ofi, c-u''- 

t : one and explanH"-;: !' 

2) specnal Eection: 

; "niimprie^ of Uir 

i 

3) surnames - maccu- 
line and fBrni n i nc- 
f o vm-, 

L) typical foods 

5 ) clothxng 

6) European and 
Asian peoples in 
tha U.G.G.Ti. 








( J moneuary bysuGm 


R 
W 




verbs , nouns ^ pronouns ^ 
adjectives, adverbs ^ 
prepoiitions and con- 
junctions pertaining 
to the topics listed 
above , 




c 


l) Word order in Russian 
sentenees often differs 
from English* 

2} The particle is 
used foi" emphasis in 
interrogative sentences. 


Since languares cannot 
be equated v/ord for word^ 
one must learn to under- 
stand the rneanings of 
structures without refer- 
ring to English. 


Further expansion on 
Concepts In quarter one 
vfith special emphasio 
on maSGUJLine aim i 
nine forms of surnames. 



T'eitcrir' Ion of ConvBei 

A course to increase racility in XM^ skills of urider'^Landlnr and 
epeakin^^ v;ith some attfintion i:^i^/f?n tn raadinr and v;ri1. inK. The lan^^iia/?^ 
skills are developed ihroMrh vocali;lary and^ niri^c^.uvai: rfvlat ed to tht:r 
follov/inr topics: school, r^^latlvei^ , fjolors, Mol:.v^v;, Lc^ninirmd, ranini;:3 
liUBsian writers , days of the w€^ak, o ccupar. j ons , vreathar, and sun-or nai;;p, 

Adnuniat rative Kequirements : 

l) A maximiuri of 30 Hti^dents (2i; recomended) 

?) An elect, ronic classroom vrith thirly posit iohe; highly reconmionded 

3) A tape recorder in the claosroom 

4) A rnap of Russia, of Moscow and of Leningrad in th& classroom 

5) Access to a record player, film and filmstrip projector and 
other audio-visual aids 

6) Sufficient nimiber of t.axtbooks, student evercise books, practice 
records and studenL t^rat hoolvlets for the ntudents 

7) liecorded tapes and vip-;al aids for the teacher 

8) Daily classes 

Coursft recommended for any student v/hn has success fully com^ ' etad 
Peginning^ Russian B and desirf^s to continue his study of R'^ ^ian 

OT' 

any studont who demonstr'ates ability to perform adequately the objiectives 
a tat ad in Beizinnin:; Russian B. 



i^es'innln^^ RussiaR C 391330 

O^.'ectives of Course 
The student is able- 

1) to 'discriMnate and reproduce all the 
soimds of Russian vn.th adequa-; 
control 

2) U) approximate native intonation 
patterns in longer sentences 

3) to manipulate orally Russian lan^uara 
imtterna studied 

a) to make required chanres in 
structure in pattern practices 

b) to respond approprdataly to 
questions 

c) to ask directed questions 

d) to recombine learned structures 
^ and vocabulary in conversarjan 

h) to recognize visually and to read 
aloud sentenQet% nia;~tered orally 

I ) to reproduce in v/ritten foT'iTi selected 
sontences learned orally 

b) to manipulate structures in v/ritten 
exercises 

7) to respond accurately In v;rltten form 
to questions based on dialogs 

S) to vrrite structured j-iaragraphs 

9) to comprehend somewhat longer salec- 
tlons (oral and v/ritten) based on 
learned material 

10) to locate on a map of Russia Mov/cov/, 
Leningrad and Irkutsk. 



Phonolory , I=!orpholoy:y , "ynrax . 
Vocabulary and Culture al^ cna.- 
lined on the. follov/.inF pares. 

l-rom I2asig Te:<t 

Russian Level I, ::ccond Kd , 
(l-(:9) Har^court, Brace and ^Tovanovich . Tn^ . 

reaour^oeE and rriaterials 



ERLC 
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Suggested Resources, Materials, Media, Methods, Activitlcn . 

List of Hesources and Materials t^^' 

A-LM Russian Level I (1969) 
Harcourt, Brace and" World, Inc. 

A^m Russian Level I (1961 ) 
Harcourt, Brace and World, Inc, 

A-LM Russian Level II (1961) 
Harcourt J Brace and World, Inc , 



Basic Russian, Books I and II (l^^59) 
Pitnmn Publishing Co, 

Basic Russian, Book I (l969) 
Pitman Publishing Co, 

Modern Russian, Book I 
Harcourt^ Brace and World, Inc. 

Graded Rus sian Readers, Pai't I 
The MacMillan Co.~ 

Russian As We Speak It 
Moscov/^Publishing House of Literature in Foreign languages 

Dictjonarj of Spoken Russian 
Dover Press 

Russian-E nglish Dicti onary 

Soviet Encyclopedia Publishing House 

^'^see appendix for specific referenoes 



^^The Soviet Unlon^^ 

Films : 

'^Mq5ccw and Leninfrad" 
. '^Rest Hnd Leisure in the UJ3,5,R." 

Maps 1 
" VJorld 
Soviet Union 
Moscow 



Methods 3 Activities: 

1) Prod students to express themselves in free^ sustained monologues and 
conversations using visual and other stimuli. Although attempts to express 
ideas in English rather than Russian structures should be immediately 
corrected j only glaring grammatical errors should cause any other inter" 
ruptions to student attempts to express themselves on topics covered ;.n 
the text and supple HEnt a ry materials, 

2) Encourage close attention during writing exercises to the many morpho= 
logical changes necessitated by a) declension of nouns ^ pronouns and 
adjectives, and b) conjugation of verbs, 

3) Cut off so\md and have the more able students aupply narrative for 
films and filmstrips that have been shovm several times, 

k) Have Modern Russian, Book I , Graded Russian Readers, Part I and Russian 
^ . As We Speak It on prominent display in a reading corner. Let students" 

yyjL^ / . discover for themselves passages referring to the subjeGts in the text 
60/6 i and ^ other supplementary materials, A few copies of each should be 



nerrinning kussian C - 391330 



uonients 



f^kills ^ 
Con cap' 



LISTENING^ 



PhonoloF:^, 



D PEAKING: 



1) all soiinds 

2) patterns of intor.a- 
tion 

3) reGognition of one-^ 
letter prepositions 
in liaison v/l th 
nouns and damonstra- 
tix^e prorioims 



RRADING : 



1) all soimds 

2) patterns of intona- 
tion in speaki ng and 
reading aloud 

3) Improved liaison of 
one^let t e r pre po b 1 = 
tldns and nouns or 
demonstrat j.ve pr'o- 
nouns 



WRITING: 



CONCEPT^ 



Increasing mastery in 
'spelling of soimd - 
letter correspondenee 
problems 



Mo rpholc 



^vntav 



Verb FonnB ! 

1) present teneje of : vv€frAla.r 
x oTeT band MQqb 
i 2) past: ven^C; of verTs 
I 3) Inipersonal verb form got & 



i Mot 



pronouns , ad.jeGtl ves : 



1) accusative case sinrular and plural 

2) genitive case oinrular and plinml 



j^j^eposilicjns : 
1)_B and Ha v/lth the accusative case:: 

the genitive case 



hxpressions : 

1) expressions of time v/ith the 
accusative case 

2) expressions of quantity with the 
genitive case 

V/ord Position ' 



1} direct objects in sentences 

2) time expressions in sentences 

3) position of inipersonal verb form 
QOTh In statements and questions 

4) position of particle jie befoi^e 
verb when a negative expression 
llkeHpmero is used 
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Russian and English differ 
considerably in sounds, 
intonation^ and orthography* 



Orthographical changas to show changes 
in number^ gender and oase of nouns ^ 
pronouns and adjectives ^ and in person 
and number of verbs 



1) Word forins change as their functions 
change in sentences* 

2) Adjectives agree in number^ gender 
and case with the nouns to which 
they refer. 

3) The double negative is imacceptable 
in standard English ^ but inandatory 
in standard Russian. 



EKLC 



Content E 



Beginning: Fmssian C 3'?1330 



j^ocabiilarv 



LeT'^ical items froin dlalors , structure drills 
ana narratives in context: of the following 
topics t 

school, relatives 3 colors, Moscov/, 
Leningrad, famous Russian vrriters. 
occupations, days of the v/eek, birt:V:- 
days, shoppinr suinrner camp, and 
weather. 



3) 



ultu 



1) cclor photos, aapt:cn.i 
and Gxplanatoi'y nr-^ 

in each unit 

2) spacial saotion: 
"Gllnipnes of the 
U , S . n , H . ^» 
the Soviet yahool 
system and school 
customs , sujTirner and 
winter sports , Buninor 
camps, v/eather, national 
dances and costuiries, 
famous Moscov; and 
Leningrad landjiiarks, 
famous Russian v/riters, 
automobile dri\'er 
qualifications in the 
iSovlet Union 



R 



W 



Since languages cannot be equated Tq acquaint oneself with 

word for word^ one must learn to the customs^ writers ^ 

understand the meanings of structures historical sights and 

without referring to English. mon-ujnents of another 

people is to increase 
one^s understanding of 
how all people live . 
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^^'^pinninr hussian C - 3Qn.330 

^r^-ested Conten t 
Unit VIII: 

1) Articles of clc=hinK 

2) colors 

3) alementary and hifth school 
Courses taken by Russian 
students 

4) acciisative singular of nouns, 
pronouns and adjectives 



ERIC 



Unit IX: 

1) Russian wi^iters 

2) historic sites in Moscow 

3) days of the week 

4) present tense of irregular 
verbs xoTeTa ^nd MO^b 

5) past tense of verbs 

6) B and Ha with the 
a c cusat i ve case 

7) time expressions with the 
accusative case 

8) accusative case dsclension 
of last names 



lucregted Resources, M ateria! 
Media. Methods, Activit-^ofl " ' 

1) r-1alor and supplemnnt porit-]*:- 
uned f.nr d,rili\;o]-k in'a(K!u-^^ 
t;ive case as v;ell a^; for rein- 
^^^^ing leai-ndng of dialog. 

2) RusBian .school customs can be 
contrasted with American scha-l 
GU!3tnms ~ number of school 
days a week (6), grade level^D 
at which certain courses are 
bocun, importance of education 
in a child Ts life. Point out 
that long. hours of study are 
taken for granted by the 
youngest Russian child, 

3) A longer, but similar, versj.on 
of thns narrative in Unit 7, 
l^^bl edition of A^IM Russian . 
Level I provides excelient 
supplementary material for 
accelerated students, 

4) Review with class the fact 
that Knglish once had many 
cases and still retains three. 
Explain how in Russian, end= 
Ings signal the Job a word 

is doing in the sentence, 
Reviev/ all instanceB of 
accusative already encountered 
by students in dialogs and 
supplements of Units I^VIJI, 

5) For additional accusative 
singular drills, see Units V 
and VI of 1961 edition, A-IM 
Russian Tavel I and Unit XVI 
of 1961 edition, A^LM Russian 
Level II, 

Unit IX ! 

1) Dialog and supplement posters 
for Unit IX. 

2) For accelerated students the 
Basic Text in Unit JDCI of 1961 
edition, A-M Russian, Level II 
offers additional material on 
historic sites in Moscow* 

This unit also includes a irmp 
and several photographs of 
Moscow, A wall mp of Moscow 
would also be useful . 
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guggested Content 
Unit IX: (Continued) 



Unit X: 



ERIC 



1) impersonal verb form eoTfe 

2) impersonal expressions 

3) double negative I particle hs 
before verb when a negative 
expression like HM^erO 

is used 

4) genitive singular and plural 
of nouns 



Suggested Resources, ^feterials , 
Media, Methods, Activities 

Unit IXf (Continued) 

2) For slower students thorc 
is a very short, simple 
piece on Moscov; on page 210 
of Basic Russian, Book I 
(1959 edition) and dialogs 
about Moscov; in Basia Russian , 
Book II (1959 edition), pages' 
17 and with photographs 
pages 25-36 and 157--169/ 

3) Assign short biographical 
reports on Lermontov^ Pushkin, 
Tolstoy and Dostoevsi^, 
Interested students may vrish 
to read in translation some of 
the well Imov/Ti works of these 
men* 

4) Show a) GolQr==slide=record 
programs ^^Soviet Union," and 

b) film- ''Moscow and Leningrad J* 

5) Additional past tense drills 
in Unit IX and 1961 edition 
of A^U^ Russian Level I . 

6) Additional drilla on b and 

Ha with the accusative case 
and time expressions on pages 
50-52, 1961 edition of A^LM . 

7) Continue throughout the unit 
to use the antonym and synonym 
drills for adjectives and ad- 
verbs found in the vocabulary 
exercise* Also, the writing 
drill at the end of Unit IX 

^ structure drills requires 
antonym and synonym substitution. 

8) Pay close attention to students* 
ability to do Paragraph Rev/rite' 
at the end of Unit VIII and 
Free Substitution at the end of 
Unit IX, since writing ii less 
structured 

Unit Xi 

1) Dialog and supplement posters 
for Unit X. 

2) Supplementary reading material 
on shopping and presents for 
accelerated students in the ' 
dialog of Unit VIII, 1961 ed, 
of A^IM Russian Level I and 

the tesic Sentences and Text of 61 
Unit XVII, 1961 edition of A^IM 
Russian, Level II . 



Beginning Russian C - 391330 

Sigggested Content 
Unit (Continued) 

5) genitive singular of possessive 
and demons t rat iva pronouns 

6) genitive case with expressions 
of quantity 



Unit XI: 



1) sujnmer canip 

2) exaTb vs iTjiTS>i 

3) accusative plural of nouns 

4) genitive and accusative 
plural of adjectives 

5) prepositions with the genitive 
case 



Suggested R^nources, Kateriala . 
• Media, Methods, Activitigs 

Unit X: (Continued) 

3) Additional drills r.n gon:tivc 
si; 'mIht of nouns and pronouns 
in IV and VI of 1Q61 

edition of Level I, of geni-^ 
tive plural of nouxis and 
genitive singular of adjec-^ 
tives in Units XV and XVI of 
1961 edition of Level II, 

h) Beginning v;ith Unit X, the 
student must v/rite in a less 
rigidly structured situation « 
dialog construction from a 
given narrative. This re- 
quires greater Gontrol of 
written forms and assumes the 
ability to shift easily from 
third person to first and 
second persons. Some dis- 
cussion of shifting from, 
mrrative to Gonversation 
my help alert the student to 
what is required of him. 

Unit XI- 

1) Dialog and supplement posters 
for Unit XI. 

2) Supplementary listening com- 
prehension and reading mate-, 
rial: on campi other sijmmer 
activities 3 and the Crimean^- 
Basic Sentences^ Text^ and 
Reading Selections of Unit XV, 
1961 edition of A^TM Russian 
Level II , Also^ dialog on 
Yalta in Basic Russian , Book ±1 



3) 
4) 



(1959 edition), p, 50, 
Film: "Rest and Leisure in 
the U.S.S.R." 

Review possessive expressions 
using 2 plus the genitive 
case in the Supplement of 
Unit V before adding the other 
prepositions, 
5) Additional drills' 

a) accusative plural of 
nouns 1 ppp 49-52, 196I 
edition of Level II* 
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Suggested Content 
Unit XI 1 (Continued) 



Suggested Resources, ^- te^terials 
Media, Methods, Activ'ties 

Unit XI- (Continued) 

5 ) continued 

b) genitive and accusative 
plural of adjectives ~ 
PP* 71-83, 1961 edition 
of Level II, 

c) prepositions with the 
genitive case ~ p, 36^ 
1961 edition of Level I 
and pp, 1961 
edition of Level II. 

6) Writing drills on verbs of 
motion in Stilman^s Russian 
Verbs of Motion. 
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RUSSIAN DRFARIWNT 



Course No. 392310 ■ . ^ , . 

Description of Course- 



A 

and to e 



course to further develop the skills of understanding and ^p^^kin^- 
e .kills are developad through vocahinflr.,. «^ri .. . 



rN}.=„™jape =k ll^rr S T ^"^"fS sKiiis as tools of conrounioatd on . Thn^ 
> l^ngumge .kills are developad throuL.h vocabulary and struct m-- rPlfl-Hn; 
to the following topics: winter sports, months'of the y^ar nn^^^ ^ 

Moscow, Leningrad, final examinations and nradea, nu:nhers n I 100 



Admihistrative Requirements : 

A maximujTi of 30 students (25 reoommended) 

J'tSr'acnrdef -f ff" f positions highly recan^nded 
A Lape lecoraer in the classroom 

A map of Russia, of Moscow and of Lenins-rad in the olassrnom 
Access to a record player, film and filmstrip projector and 
. ^ other audio-visual aids J «iu 

6) yufficient nmiiber of texl.books, student exercise hooks 

r'°''''' and student test booklets for the students 
,) Kecorded tapes and visual aids for the teacher 
8 J Daily classes 

Ki;fnn.r'p™^"^'^^°''/^F '^"^^'^^ ""^^ successfully completed 

gflginning Russian r and desires to continue his study of Russian 



or 



^It^^Tn'^'' demonstrates ability to perform adequately the oblective^ 
^L-dted in Beginning Russian C ,j -^wxvt.., 
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Intermediate Russian A 392310 
Okieotives of Course 
The student is able- 

1) to respond consistently in Russian 

2) ' to manipulate orally Russian language 

patterns studied: 

a) to make required changes in struc^ 
. ture in pattern practices 

b) to respond appropriately to ques^ 
tions ^ 

c) to ask directed questions 

d) to recombine, with more rrequency 
and ease, cmnulativs learned struc- 
tures and vocabulary in conversatio] 

3) to recognize visually and read aloud 
sentences mastertd oi^ally 

4) to reproduce in written form sentences 
learned orally 

5) to manipulate structures in written 
exercises 

6) to respond accurately in written 
foi^m to questions based on dialogs 

7} to write structured paragraphs 

S) to read and comprehend prose and 

poetry selectidns with some unfamiliar 
words understood from context 

9) to comprehend and manipulate with 
greater ease structures which differ 
markedly from English 

10 ) to locate on a map the capitals of 
some of the Republics of the Soviet 
Union 

11 ) to name several demographic variations 
that exist within the Soviet Union 



Suggested Content 

Phonology, Morphology, Syntax 
Vocabulary and Culture as outlined 
on the following pages 

From Basic Text 

AM Russian, Level I, Second Ed, 
(1969) Harcourt, Brace and 
J o vano vi c h , Inc . 

Units 12 ^ 15 (1969 ed J and 
other resources and materials 
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Intemediate Russian A^* 392310 

Suggested ResQurces, Materials. Media, Methods. Activities 
List of Resources and I^aterials 

A-IJ4 Russian Level I (1969) 
Harcourtj Brace and Jovanovioh, Inc* 

A-IJ4 Russiari Level I (1961) 
Harcourt, Brace and V/orld, Inc. 

A^m Russian Level II (196l) 
Harcourt^ Brace and World, Inc. 

Basic Russian, Books I and II (1959) 
Pitinan Publishing Co, ~ 

Basic Russian, Book I (1969) 
Pitman Publishing Co, 

Modern Russian, Book I 
Harcourt, Brace and World , Inc. 

Graded Russian Readers , Parts I and II 
The MacMillan Co. 

Russian As V/e Speak It 

Moscov;«Publlshlng House of Literature in Foreign Languages 

201 Russian Verbs 
Educational Series^ Inc. 

Russian Verbs of Motion 
King^s CroTO Press' 

Heath Russian \Ierb Wheel 
D. C/ Heath and Co. " 

Komata 

Scholastic Magazines^ Inc. 

Dictionary of S poken Russian 
Dover Press 

Russlan-EngllRh Diotlonary 
Soviet Encyclopedia Pubiishing House 

Films I "MoBcoT^ and Leningrad*^ 

"Rest .-nd Leisure in the U,S,S.R," 
"From iUQScow to Baikal" 

"Science^ TechnoloEy and Art in the U,S,S,R," 



Maps I World 

Soviet Unj on 

Moscow 

Leningrad 



■s^see appendix for spacific references 



Tntemediate Russian A ^ 392310 
Methods. Activities 

1) Continue to follow suffestiDns for previcus quarters, 

2) Since this quarter ends Level I work, every effort should be made to 
review phonology^ morphology, syntax, vocabulary and cultural nmterial 
covered in all four quarter's. IVhile some forroal review is reoonmended, 
the most telling indication of the students* successful mastery of 
structures v/ill be their ability to converse v/ith the teacher and v/ith 
each other in Rasaian with some freedom on" the subjects about which 
they have read^ and their ability to v/rite in a more limited manner 
about these topics^ demonst rating an avmreness of morphological changes 
as indications of changes in syntax, 

3) Some Level II materials have been introduced- as supplem.entaxy work 
starting with Beginning Russian C. Therefore^ students should have 
some idea of what v/ill be required of them in Level II* 

4) Begin Bubscription to Kometa for each student in Intemediate Russian A. 
If school money is unavailable , student subscription rates are v/ithin 
financial i^each of most students. 
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- intermediate Russian A 393310 



Skills - 

Concepts 



LISTENING ; 



WRITING: 



CONCEPT: 



ERIC 



Phonology 



Increased comprehension of 

1) all sounds and patterns 
of intonation 

2) utterances of increased 
length and^ speed 

3) utterances Gontainlng 
liaison of final con= 
sonant (especiallyT ) 
with Initial vowel^of 
following word 



SPEAKING: l) all sounds and patterns of 
intonation 
2) proper liaison of final 
consonant (especiall;^^ t ) 
with initial vowel of 
following word vrtien 
speaking or reading aloud 



Increased mastery of spelling of 
sound^letter correspondence 
problems 



MorDholof v 



Verb Forms : 

1) aspects of rerbs ^ present and 
past tense of imperfective and 
perfective verbs; future tense 
of perfective verbs 

2) modal words Hago ^ MQ KHO^ Hejibsfl ^ 
and impersonal expressions 

Nouns . pronoims , ad.iectives : 

1) locative case singular and 
plural 

2) dative case singular and plural 

3) instrujuental case singular and 
plural 

4) nominative and genitive cases 
of nouns after numbers 

Prepositions ; 



1) £ J S Ha with the locative 

■case 

2) K and no with the dative case 

3) c, Hafl , noj^ , ja, nepeg 
with the instrumental case 

Wo rd pQ 5 i 1 1 on i 



1} indirect objects in sentences 

2) Impersonal expressions w-' th modal 
words 

3) word order in sentences containing 

HpaBMTbOfl 



Russian sounds^ intonation 
and orthography must be 
mastered if on6 is to com- 
municate effectively in the 
language , 



1) Expansion of concepts in morpho= 
logy and S5rntax section ^ of 
Beginning Russian C , 

2) Russian verbs exist in ^Irs > 
For any given action there are 
two verbs ^ each of which describes 
that action from a different 
point of v^'ew or aspect. 
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s 
c 


Vocabulary 


Culture 


L 
S 

R 
W 


Lexical items -from dialogs , struct ura 
drills and narrativeD In context of the 
follovdng topics 

vrinter sports^ months of the year, 
seasons, Moscow, Leningrad ^ final 
examinations and grades , nujnbera 
11 ^ 100, telling time, Russian 
currency^ expressions of time, 
holidays, the zoo ^ famous Russian 
writers 


1) color photos, captions, 

explanatory notes in each . 
unit 

2) special section- "ni^mpses 
of the U.S.S.R," 

3) famous Koscov/ landmarks 

4) Russian school examining and 
grading customs 

5) using Russian currency 

6) Russian holidays 


c 


Since langumges cannot be 
equated word for word, ^ one must 
learn to understand the mean- 

referring to English, 


To acquaint oniself v;ith the 
customs^ writers/ historical 
sights and monuments of another 

understanding of how all 
people live, 
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Su^ffested Content 
Unit XII i 

1) seasons 

2) months of the year 

3) locative singular and plural 
nuUiis 

4) loQative case with the \tb^ 
positions b and ^ Ha 

5) B or plus accusative 
signals dastination; b or 

Ha plus locative signals 
location 

6) . locative singular and plural 
of adjectives and pronouns 

7) nominative^ genitive, acGUsa= 
tive and locative cases of 
personal and interrogative 
pronouns ^-summary chart 

8) preposition b plus 
locatiTO case with months 
of the year 



ERIC 



Unit XIII: 

1) numbers 11-100 

2) telling time on the hour 

3) counting and using Soviet 
currency 

4) aspects of verbs I (inperfec* 
tiye. and cerf ective present 
and past ) 



Suggested Resources, !%terialg. 
Media. Methods, AQtivities 

Unit XII ^ 

1) Dialog and supplement posters 
for Unit XII and from any of 
the other units v/hlch will 
provide opportunities for free 
response In drills on the 
cases, 

2) Reviev; adverbs of destination 
and location, Unit VI, In 
preparation for drills on 5 
and Ha with the locative^ 
and accusative cases. 

3) Additional drills on locative 
case and usesi Units VIII and 
IX of Level I, and Unit XIX ^ 
pp. 187-192, of Level II, 
1961 editions. 

4) For accelerated students who ' 
find the narrative at the end 
of Unit XII easy, for cultural 
information about the historic 
sites of Leningrad^ and for 
general practice in listening 
and reading Gomprehenslon- 
Reading Selection, pp. 91»95, 
Unit XVI, Level II/196I ed/ 

Also good as supplements 
a dialog about Leningrad, p,3, 
Basic Russian . 'Book II, 1959 
edition, 

A wall map of Leningrad 
' would be useful| a smaller map 
can be found on p* 90^ Level 
II, 1961 edition, 

5) After reading aloud the poem 
in the Recombination Material, 
discuss the difference in 
word order for the sake of 
meter and rh^e. Find paral- 
lels in English language poems 
familiar in the class. 

6) Assign biographical reading 
on Marshak, 

Unit XIII- 

1) Dialog and supplement posters 
for Unit XIII. 

2) Supplementary material on examl* 
nation,' grades and preparation 
for the university: I96I edition 
of A-^m Russian, Level 11^ 

pp. 132-136 andpp, 311-316. 



Intermediate Russian A ^ 392310 
Suggested Content 
^Unit XIII: (Continiied) 

5) noims vdth niiiribers — 
nomnative and genitive 
cases 

6) expressions of time 



Unit XIV: 

1) ^aspects of Terbs II (imper- 
fectiYe and perfective present 
and future) 

2) dative singular and plural 

of nouns 5 personal and inter- 
rogative pronouns and adjec- 
tives 

3) prepositions v/ith the dative 
case 



Suggested Resources, teterials . 
Media , Methods / "Activities 

Unit Xlllt (Continued) 

3) Use large cardboard clock 
v/ith movable hands for 
drills on telling time. 

4) The concept of aspectual 
verb pairs will be completaly 
foreign to students. Stress 
the precision with which 
Russian verbs pinpoint ^ 
beginning, duration and 
completion of action^ the 
amount of time information 
carried in the verbs them= 
selves rather than other 
words in the sentence. The 
necessity for mastering the 
use of aspectual pairs can= 
not be emphasized too strongly 

■ to the student , 

5) Additional drills on nouns 
with numbers and expressions 
of timei pp. 41^49^" 1961 
edition of Level II, 

Unit XIV! 

1) Dialog and supplement posters 
for Unit XIV/ 

2) Supplementary listening com- 
prehension and reading mate- 
rial fur accelerated students: 

, Dialog and Dialog Adaptation of 
Unit XII ^ found in I96I edi- 
tion of either Level I or 
Level II, A*IM . 
Additional drills on present, 
past and future of aspectual 
piirsr Basic Sentences^ pp. 
137-142, and Structure Drills, 
pp. 146-159 of Unit XVIII i 
Structure Drills pp, 176=186^ 
Unit XIX »^ 1961 edition of 
Level 11^ A~IM, 
4) Additional drills on dative 
case: Units XII and XXIII 
1961 edition of Level 11^ 
A-IM. 

Require memoriiation of the 
poem by Marshak in the Re- 
combination Narrative, 



3) 



5) 



Intermediate Russian A = 392310 

Suggested Content 
Unit XV: 

1) instrumental singular and 
plural of nouns J pronouns 
and adjectives 

2) prepositions v/ith the In^ 
strumental case 



SuOTested Resourbes, Ifa terialg . 
Media , 



Methods, Aotlvitieg 



Unit XV- 

1) Dialog posters for Unit XV. 

2) Requiring studants to answer 
questions about the poem ' 
forces them to smtch from 
the poetic syntax they are 
reading to the syritax' of 
everyday speech, 

3) Additional drills on instru- 
mental case* Units X and 
XII of Level I A-M and 
Unit XXI of Level 11^ 196I 
editions . 

4) Review all cases and the 
concept of case, 

5) Raview aspectual pairs* 

6) The mlnimujn biogiaphical 
information that each student 
should Imow about Marshak is 
that ha is a popular Russian 
children's poet whose poems 
are memorized and recited by 
even very sirlall children. 
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LIST OF K5S0URCES AMD MATERIALS 

I ■ Textbooks : 

1. Basic Text - 

A-LM Russian Level I. Harcoui't , Brace and Jovanovich, inc.. 196^. 
2' A-Llvl Russ ian Level I , Hareoui-t, Brace and Vforld, Inc.. 1961. 
3- A-LM Russian Level II . Harcourt, Brace and World, Inc.j 196I. 
^- A-LM Russ ian Level III . Haroourt, Brace and World, Inc., 1965. 

5. A-LJ.1 Russia n Levgl IV . Harcourt, Brece and World, Inc., 196.5. 

6. BirJtiett. A Modern Russian Course . Oxford University Press 

1956. ^ " -J f 

7. ' Davrson, Bidwell and Humes k;^^ Modern Russian . Books I and II- 

Harcourt, Brace and World, Inc., 1964. ' ' * 

8. Dewey and Messereaiu Readlni^ and Translating Contem porary Russian 

Pitman Publishing Corp., I963. 

9. Fairbanks and Leeds, Basic Conversational RusBian . Holt, Rinehart 

and VJinston, 196/4. " '™ — 

_ 10. Fayer Basic Russian, Books I and II . Pitman Publishing Corp, - 

1959. ' ; " ' ' 

11. Payer,, Basic Russiaa Book I. Pitman Publishing Corp., 1969. 

12* Payer, Simplified Russian ' Grammar . Pressman and Pressman, ■ 
Pitman Publishing Corp., 1957. 

13 . Khavronina . Russian As We Speak It 

U. Omsteln and Howes. Elements of Russian . Allyn and Bacon, Inc - - 

1964, r " ' 

15, Potapoya, Learning Russian. Books I-IV . Pi^ogress Publishers^ 

MOBOOW. 
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II. Supplementary and iipfei-r^nco Materials i 

1* A rhras'- and Oentenae I'^iotionaiT^ of l^poken kussian . Russian^Knrlish 
^^nEl.lsh^l^ussian, Do™r rublicatlons , Inc., 195^?/ 

2. ^Russian l-cuiMpook , Vintage Russian LibraTY, 1962. 

3 ' EnGylopedla Brit annica Review of Forelirn Language Education . 

VolmmB 1 and 11^ Kncyclopedia Brittanica^ Inc , ^ 1968^ 1969, 

4. Films or the U,S,K Jt, , catalogue, Brandon Fnlms, 1960» 

5, Filmstrip Geriest ^mw Goviet Union - ^The Country and Its^ 

Foople^^ niouslngj^ n^ood and Clothing j ^ ^Transportation and 
Communication^ ^" Four filristrips ^ tvro records^ scripts and 
_study guidoii, Filnisti'ip Houfse^ Inc, 

6*- Four liussian-Tjanguagn Teaching Filjns: ^^Moscow and Leningrad^" 
"Rest and leisure in the U.S.S.R,," "From Moscow to Baikal," 
"Science 3 Technology ^ and Art in the U,S*S,R," Teacher^ s 
manual includes Fnglish translation of filjn narrations and 
key to exercises in student manual; student manual contains 
script of Russian narration and comprehension exorcises* 
International Film Bureau^ Inc. FILti i-ental $7*50 each from 
. lorida State University A-V Center. 

.7* Getting Along in Russian , Pei et.al., Bautajn Books^ 196l. 

8. Graded Russian ReaderB, Books I-V , U,C, Heath and Co*, 1961, 

9. Graded Russian Reader B, Farts I, II and III, The tfacMillan Co., 

1963. ^ 

10. Graphic Russian Grammar , Jones^ Charles E. Merrill Books^ Inc,^ 

1962/" 

11. Guided Tours of the World:- Soviet Union ^ Color slides^ record 

and test^ Columbia Record Cn,^ Inc* 

12* Heath Russian Verb Wheel^ Nennsburg and Barber, D*C. Heath and 
Co., 1963, 

13. Kometa , Russian language magaslne published nine tijnes a school 

year for Russian students of all leirels* Scholastic Maglsines^ 
Inc* 

14. Life Vtorld Library- Russia ^ Tijne Incorporated^ 1965, 

15. Look and Learn Russian , Pressman, Dell Publishing Co*, 1962. 

16. Modern Foreign Langua ges: A C ounselor's Guide, Bulletin I96O3 

no U.S. Department of Haalth^ Education and Welfare. 
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II. Supplamentar y and Referencjg _Materialg (con*':) 

17* ■ ^ Quint 0 Lingo , Magazine published monthly by Rodale Pr^Es, 

IS. RugsianJbglish Dictionan% Soviet Encyclor^dia Futli-hnnr 
House (Moscow), 1^69^ 

19p Russian Pattern Drills , Kamenov^ Elect !-iiic 1'<^achinc Lab^ 
oratories^ 1^62/"' 

20, Russian Pattern 1 rills -S c rl pt , JassczTm ^-^ . al., Prent ic^-^Kall , 

Inc/, 196?; 

21, Russian Songbook . The Thrift Press,. 1%7, 

22, Russian Through Pictures, Book I , Richarh' et . al.^ Wa3hington 

Square Press^ Inc., 1961, 

23, 201 Ruseian Verbs , Da^^^s, Barran^s Educational Series, 196£, 

24, Russian Verbs of Hot'^-^^ . Stilman, King's iM-vm Press, 1956. 

25, Say It in Russian , Slepanoff, Dover Publications^ Inc.^ 1958. 

26, Teach Yourself Russian , Foumanj Fawcett Publications Inc.^ 1964. 

27, -^The Russian Packet^^^ llussian language reading material^ games ^ 

etc, compiled amiually by Claire V/alkpr, Friends School^ Baltimore, 
Maryland * 

28* Visuals-Education Russian Vocabult..'y Cardn^ Visual Education 
Association^ Inc, 

29- "Why Study Foreign Languages?" Slides and audio-tape^ American 
Council on the Teaching of Foreign Languages (ACTFL) 

30, "Why Study Russian?" pajnphlet, Yakobson, American Association of 
Teachers of Slayic arid East European Languages (AATSEEL), 
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Ill, Professional jQumals 

1. AATSm Newsletter , monthly publication of MTHKEL, 

2. Foreign limi^uaffe Aniials . quart eiay publication of ACTFL, . . 

3. ForeiCT Languai^re Deacon , quarterly publiaatinn of GGnrria Statn 

Unlvarsity^s Df?partment of Foreign Languages and the Georgia 
utate Departmunt of Education Foreign Language Consultants 
in cooperation with ACTf^L. 

PMLA , quarterly publication of the Modem Language Association, 

5. The Arch , quarlorly publicaLlon of the Foreign Language Association 

of Georgia. ^ 

6. The Slavic and Fast Furopean Journal , ciuarterly publications of 

AATShSL. 
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LETTER SUPPLIES A^L BACKGROUND 



Foreign language departments utilizing audio*lingual materials and motho- 
dolo^ can avoid much confusion and ill-advlscJ criticism by sending an intro- 
ductoiT letter to parents of first^ycar pupilH during the oponin weeks of 
school. 

Offered here is a sample of the type of letter^ which may he sent home with 
the student. It may be modified as desired, 

(Language Department) 

School Address 
Date 

Dear Parent I 

We are delighted to welcome your youngster to the study of one of the most 
exciting courses in our curriculimu The foreign language prograjn at 
High School is much improved over what ycu and I were able to study back when 
we were in school. We read, conjugated and translated. Your youngster will 
have the opportunLty to accomplish much more than that. 

Todays s (language) program is made to meet today needs. 

H lfih School is proud to be ajnong those forward looking schools 

in Georgia which are follbwing the new state--reconmiended foreign language curri- 
culuni. We have adopted audio-lingual materials and teaching teclmiques, Om^ 
objectives are to develop these lanpiage skills in this orden imderstandingj 
speaking^ readi.ng and writing* 

During the first year we shall spend well over half of our class tijtie develop^- 
ing the first two skills. The purpose is to establish the new sound system , Our 
students must learn to pronoujice the words and phrases in the second language^ not 
to say them with English ; ounds. To accomplish t.his goal^ much practice with 
careful listening and rej^tition will be necessaiy, Encour'.ge your youngster to 
gi^^n his full attention and effort to this drill work because outside of class he 
pi jably will not have much opportimity to hear good (language). 

Your youngster will actually conie home speaking ^ (language). He should 

be able to greet you and make a few comments in well-pronounced 
(language) even during the first week. However^ don't ask him "What^s the word 
if or fork?" or "How do you say 'I like steak? J' He can't say waht we have not 
stuiled| he can^t pull _______ (language) out of the air* He can't learn 

everytliing at once^ and would become frustrated if he could not say what you 
wanted. Do let hljn use the phrases he has learned. Be enthusiastic and in=- 
terested. TMs practice speaking at home can help solidify the learning* 

i-^or the first several weeks we shall not give homework from the text. We 

do not want thfe students to see ^ ( language) until the new sound 

system is set* If they trv to read toe early^ it would sound like _______ 

("Spenglish^* or "Frenglish^" etc,) Thus homework during this period will take 
other forais. 
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LETTER Sl'l-PLIKS A-L BACKqROUNn ( con t inuod) 

. Aftor aboiit a month your youiis:,.stor .should indeed brlnp his 
(langiuigo) book l-omo each nishf. Ho ul.ll nood to practice saying aloiT hi7~~' 
assignmentj iLlso \\- will road rlie iiuitojuii I and learn to uTito it/ Ho shoi'ld 
spend at least luJiiutes or. M-^ lessor ouch night- a ] 5-niini;to period in the 
aftcrnocn cr early evening and anei .r 15-minuto period later or in the morrln^ 
before school. Ma-^toring a foreign language takes daily study . , T 

In class the students will be graded on their oral work ovci'j'day and will 
have numerous short qui==eH plus regular unit tests. Thus homo study will make 
a big difference. It iw oHsential to keep up. If one gets behind, he must tlien 
work twice as hard to eatch up. AbsenceK will hurt. The student will have to 
double his efforts, praetjcc after school in the electronic classroom, and cheek 
udth the toach'"= on any difficulties. 

By the way, our elcctronje classroom is a great asset in the study of 

_( language), Vour- youngster can hoar native .speakers on the audio 



tapes and use them for a model. Thu.s the chances arc that (language) 
will bo a course in suceersH. ^ 

We hope that your youngster will enjoy our program and will continue his 
study throughout lugh school. Four years of _____ Clanguage) will be 
neces.sary to develop proficiency in the language. It is certainly better to 
have four years of oaly one modern language than two years each of two different 
modern languages. We spent quite a number of years learning English- real 
bilinguali.-im \d=ll take time. However, youi- youngster's knowledge of' a foreign 
language will o; en up to him many vocational opportunities, as well as an under- 
standing of people of another culture. Let's make this a fliie begluning. 



Teacher's Signature 



Principal's Signature 

Return tliis signed >'.c tlie teachor^ plea.'ic, 

I have read your letter, ai- i understand the ainif , and shall encourage 
- (name of .student) to prepare liis assignments each day. 

Further conmientsi 



Parent's^ Signature 
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